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“Whoopee! 
More 


POPS" 


The New 
Whole Grain 
Cereal 


Send for Free Samples and the Labora- 
tory Analysis of WHEAT POPS and RICE 
POPS. You ll approve of these crisp, crunchy 
foods because they require thorough mastication 

Foodtown Kitchens, Inc 


526 W. | ighteenth St 
Chicago, Ill 
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IN 1909 


we made the first 


Porcelain Veneer Crown 


Since then we have made 


Hundreds of Thousands 


is it any wonder that so many unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to imitate this meritorious prosthetic device? 





DON’T ALLOW YOURSELF TO BE DECEIVED 


There is only one genuine Veneer Crown. We are the Origina- 
tors, and Sole Makers. Every Crown that we produce is 
Guaranteed. 





Note how our porcelain hides the entire cuspid gold crown. 
Indorsed by the dental profession throughout the world. 


Our prices are reasonable and within the reach of all. 














PREPARATORY STRONG AND 
REQUIREMENTS DURABLE 
1—Grind slightly on the fa- 1—There is no shoulder prep- 
cial, mesial and distal sides aration required. 
to avGEE protrunten. 2—Our porcelain veneer crown 
2—Take plaster impression, eliminates the necessity for 
wax bite and wire measure- devitalizing teeth. 
— 3—Good for individual or abut- 
3—Mention shade desired. ments. 


_CENTRAL DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 


MILLER & GLICK 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
108-112 W. 39th Street 218 S. Wabash Ave. 


Phone: Wisconsin 7-2917-2918 Phone: Wabash 8433 
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Get Better Results 
with 


Tne TAERRY 
REPRODUCTION 


GOLD SHELL CROWNS 








‘‘“No Seams— 
No Solder Lines’’ 


Where a shell crown abut- 
ment is required, use this 
Berry Reproduction. We 
reproduce the original tooth 
in gold as faithfully as a 
photograph—we. save you 
time, eliminate pain and 
give you.... 











Perfect Fit, Contour, Contact and Occlusion 


The illustrations show exact reproductions of gold shells. Note 
the typical tooth contour of each. They are made of 22 karat, 30 
gauge gold, well reinforced with high-grade solder. You will be 
delighted with the perfect fit of these shells—just exactly like the 
natural tooth before you grind it. Your patient will experience 
little or no pain, and wear the crown with comfort. 





The technique is simple. Just send a good plaster impression and wire 
measurement of the tooth before grinding. We will return to you an 
exact reproduction in gold. You then parallel the walls of the tooth, 
remove the enamel, take off enough of the occlusal surface to allow 
for the thickness of the gold and reinforcement. Where contact or 
occlusion must be restored, send wax bite also. 












Mail this coupon for REDUCED Price List 


and Preparatory Technique Folders 
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dani-berry bridge | 





Perfected by years of 
Bridge Building 





This bridge is the culmination of many 
years’ experience in this work. Note the 
preservation of the gum septums around the 
abutments. Note also the cleansing spaces 
between dummies and abutments—no chance 
of food lodging under this bridge. 


On the lingual side the tooth-like form of 
the dummies gives great comfort to the 
patient. 





Dummies have Dentsply facings, 22k gold 
cusps filled with 22 solder—connected with 
18 solder. Each dummy made and finished 
individually before connecting, thus securing 
a perfect finish at every joint. Send perfect 
impression and bite taken with abutments 
in position, or model and bite taken same 
way, also opposing impression or model. 








Porcelain Root and Porcelain Saddle 





bw FF 


Mail coupon below for illustrated 
price list. 


BERRY DENTAL LABORATORY CO. | 
409 North Eleventh St. | 

St. Louis, Mo. l 
| 

| 


Please send reduced price list and preparatory technique folders checked: 


O Reproduction Gold Shell Crowns 


QO Porcelain Root and Porcelain Saddle Pontics 





PONTICS 


Porcelain root, porcelain saddle and por- 
celain butt dummies stand alone in modern 
bridge work for beauty, strength and dura- 
bility. The root dummy is made of a pin 
facing to which an artificial porcelain root 
is baked. Tooth is soldered to abutment. 
The same procedure is followed in porcelain 
saddle or contact dummies which merely rest 
on the gum tissue. 


Send plaster impression and wax bite taken 
with abutments in position, also opposing im- 
pression or model. The teeth to be replaced 
should not be extracted until the bridge is 
delivered and ready to be inserted. 


O Sani-Berry Bridge 
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A Roach replacement 


WHAT TO DO? 


That depends upon the shape 
and position of abutments— 
the normal lip-line, the bite. 
In this instance four anteriors 
are supplied by use of a long 
buccal bar clasp, recipro- 


cated by a lingual contin- 


uous clasp. 


PEORIA 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


537-40 Jefferson Building 
PEORIA 
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Wilson’s CO-RE-GA is Used 
and Preseribed very exten- 
sively by full denture pros- 
thetists. Holds Dentures 
Firmly and Comfortably in 
Place while your Patients 
are Learning to Wear them.. 


THE TRIAL SIZE COREGA 

5S FURNISHED FREE 
TO DENTISTS ~~ 
Mail the Coupon 
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Dental Assistants 


—lecture course- 
FOR FIFTEEN DOLLARS 





AN EXPERT DENTAL ASSISTANT WILL DELIVER A SERIES OF EVENING 
LECTURES DEALING WITH THE DENTAL ASSISTANT AND HER DUTIES 
—UNIFORMS—ORDERING SUPPLIES—STATIONERY SUGGESTIONS— 
HINTS AND IDEAS—OFFICE ROUTINE—CORRESPONDENCE—MAKING 
APPOINTMENTS—AVOIDING BROKEN APPOINTMENTS—TELEPHONE 
TECHNIC—LETTER WRITING — COLLECTION METHODS — STERILIZA- 
TION—MAKING SURGICAL DRESSINGS—DENTAL INSTRUMENTS— 
RECEIVING AND DISMISSING PATIENTS—DENTAL ANATOMY—DEN- 
TAL TERMS—DENTAL SERVICES AND FEES—CHILD MANAGEMENT— 
DEVELOPING A PRACTICE—PROPHYLAXIS—TOOTHBRUSH INSTRUC- 
TION—DIET AND NUTRITION—HEALTH TALKS—USE OF DEMON. 
STRATING MODELS—THE VALUE OF X-RAYS—X-RAY PRESENTATION 
—COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTION—AND MANY OTHER 
MATTERS THAT WILL PROVE VALUABLE IN ANY DENTAL OFFICE. 


DENTISTS AND DENTISTS' WIVES MAY ALSO ENROLL 
FOR THESE LECTURES AT THE REGULAR FEE OF $15. 
THE LECTURES WILL INCLUDE EVERY PHASE OF 
ETHICAL DENTAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND 
WILL PROMOTE HARMONY AND PROFIT IN ANY 
TYPE OF PRACTICE. 


ORGANIZE A CLASS IN YOUR TERRITORY 


Write for Information 


BOSWORTH ECONOMIC INSTITUTE, 5932 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 
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CAST PARTIAL RESTORATIONS 


AKERS and ROACH 
Technique 


Specify the New Coe 5 Gold on 
your next case. There are two col- 
ors—gold and white (Tooth Blend). 











COE 5 white color—contains 14% platinum 
group metals. 


group metals. 


COE 5 gold has a tensile strength of 
120,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. 


COE 5 gold has a minimum elongation of 
3.5%. 





All clasps are guaranteed for one year against breakage on the new gold. 


KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 


PEORIA Jefferson Building ILLINOIS 


x 
x 
COE 5 gold color—contains 5% platinum | 
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S. S. White Operative Outfit 75 


A new and interesting package of every day operative needs, 
which offers the opportunity to purchase needed supplies eco- 
nomically without sacrifice of quality standards. 

Each article offered is a time-tested product and is, without 
doubt, already known to you. 


S. S. WHITE OPERATIVE OUTFIT COMPRISES— 


Revelation Burs—One gross Assortment No. 2, in True Dentalloy—i0 one —_ bottles— 


bakelite holder. Filings, Medium Cut ‘ 
Cement, 6/4 Package—(6 Zinc Powders; 4 Bottles Mercury—1 Ib. 
of Liquid.) Kryptex Powders—Nos. 3, 6, 9; 3 Bottles of Liquid. 
Filling Porcelain—Powders Nos. 1, 2, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, Germicidal Kryptex—Powder No. 3. 
9, and 4 Bottles of Liquid. 1 Bottle of Liquid. 
These items bought separately would cost you.......... $89.85 
OE SE NE eg os Stones scwds at ie cceekess 75.00 
EB A ACR ge i atom ae abe ae Us pee ee 14.85 
Or RSE NORE OF aos iso 0% sess obs cee 19 4/5% 


Don’t Delay, Phone Your Order Today 
THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO., Pittsfield Bldg., Chicago 
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F. W. TEETER 


23 N. FIFTH AVE. 





LABORATORY ADDRESS 
Suite 307 
Telephone Maywood 2800 


MADE BY 
THE 
INVENTOR 
AND 
PATENTEE 


: fit better 
..look better 


..wear better 





Less tooth - prep- 
aration. No “ce- 


ment wash” at 
the gingival. Pro- 


tected tip. Fronts 
stay in. 


Write for folders on 
*‘Preparatory Tech- 
nique’ and “The 
Truth About the 
Porcelain Veneer 
Crown.” 


MAYWOOD, ILL. 
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Gold Castings By Schroeder 











The success of your removable case depends largely upon the designing, the 
proper stabilization, the using of best materials, the making of uniform clasps and 
bars and the selection of the proper kind of clasp for the various shaped teeth. 


Every case indicating a removable bridge must be engineered individually 
because no two cases are alike. 
Estimates, designs and samples furnished upon request, free of charge. 


Kimball Dental Laboratories 


A. J. SCHROEDER, Manager 


Everything in Prosthetics 
ESTABLISHED 1919 TELEPHONE LONgbeach 3534-5 


2414 Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LOCHHEAD | 


stands for x 


Distinctiveness 
Superior Quality 
Character 
Individuality 
Personality 


Part of the Formula to Insure Aesthetic 
Results by the Ceramist. 


LOCHHEAD LABORATORIES, Inc. 


25 E. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 5490 
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When YOU are in need of casting gold, how about giving 


Co. 5 
— the new casting gold — a trial? 


COE 5 comes in two colors—white and gold. The new white color 
meets the modern trend for a gold that is inconspicuous in the mouth. 
The gold color has a rich pleasing lustre. 


Coe 5 white color—contains 14% platinum group metals. 

Coe 5 gold color—contains 5% platinum ‘group metals. 

Coe 5 gold has a tensile strength of 120,000 Ibs. per 
square inch. 

Coe 5 gold has a minimum elongation of 3.5%. 


Not only every batch but every bar of this gold is tested by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards’ testing methods before being put on the 
market. 


We believe COE 5 will satisfy you, and, in turn, give complete satis- 
faction to your patients. No matter how well satisfied you are with 
the gold you are using, it is always well to bear in mind that there 
may be a better gold on the market. A trial will prove to you whether 
or not Coe 5 fills your most exacting requirements. 


Place an order for Coe-5 NOW! 


COE LABORATORIES, INC. 


6033 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 
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As a masterpiece re- 
flects the individuality 
of the Artist 


A PORCELAIN 
JACKET CROWN 


more than any other 
dental restoration, re- 
flects the individual 
characteristic carving 
of the technician. 


L. F. MEGAW 


SPECIALIZING IN PORCELAIN ONLY—IN CHICAGO—SINCE 1911 
55 E. Washington St. Randolph 5777 
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3505-55 East Washington Street 
PITTSFIELD TOWER 
CHICAGO 
Telephone CENtral 0557-58 


Dear Fellow Dentists: 
COMBINATION PLASTER AND WAX IMPRESSION FOR JACKET CROWNS 


EXAMINE PREPARED TOOTH CAREFULLY to be sure there 
are no particles of cement, gutta-percha, temporary stop- 
ping, food, or what not remaining. This clears the way 
for the impression. 


FIRST MAKE A WAX CORE OR CUP of inlay or hard base-— 
plate wax over the prepared tooth. Use eaouzh wax to 
approximately fill this space to the contact points. Do 
not remove the wax core to see if it w:ll dislodge, as is 
often done, because there is a chance that it may not 
replace correctly. Notice that the core is not pushed 
out of place by the soft tissues and "double-check" 
that the wax core stays put while the next step, which 
is to make a plaster impression over it, is being done. 





THE NEXT STEP is to make a plaster impression over 
the wax core and in this include the corresponding tooth 
with several others approximating. Mix the plaster for 
this impression in cold water. The wax core should 
withdraw, imbedded in the plaster. In the combination of 
wax and plaster we have advantage of the resiliency of 
the wax, together with the accuracy of plaster. 





TO BE CONTINUED 


THE CASSILL PORCELAIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
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At the May meeting of the State Society, 
as has been noted in the last issue, W. I. 
McNeil of Chicago was honored by being 
made president elect. The mere mention 
was made at that time, hoping some near 
friend would write this chapter of his life. 
No one has come forward, so it must be 
left for the editor. 

It is no small and empty honor to be 
thus acclaimed, neither is it empty of work, 
far from it. To the man who has time 
a-plenty; a hide like a rhinoceros; a brain 
that only registers to kind words and sug- 
gestions; a temper entirely given to holy 
meditations; an inordinate desire for work; 
a retaliation like the kick of a mule in good 
health; in fact, if he has all these qualifi- 
cations and more, from our point of view, 
he should by all means strive to be presi- 
dent of something. To be the head of a 
dynamite factory, or the foreman of a 
barbwire mill would be splendid pre-war 
education. 

Notwithstanding all this—and it is really 
not discouraging, providing one has a glass 
eye, and the other optic has a cataract—to 
be called out from the masses and in all 
honor and desire be chosen to head the 
Illinois Dental Society is in our opinion 
next to being elected President of the 
American Dental Association. 

Illinois with her illustrious galaxy of 
great men, many of whom have wielded the 
gavel over our annual deliberations, stands 
in the front as having added to the dignity 
and far-reaching influence for the building 
of a noble profession. 

And so, when we speak of Dr. W. I. 
McNeil, the President for 1933, we do so 
in all sincerity, as having those qualifica- 
tions that will reflect in no small way the 
spirit of our dental democracy. Dr. Mc- 
Neil was graduated from the Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery and became a mem- 
ber of the State Society in 1922. 

He has given papers and clinics before 
numerous state societies and study clubs 


THE PRESIDENT ELECT 
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in recent years, and has always responded 
to requests to give of his time and skill 
whenever asked. He is a comparatively 
young man, as is the present incumbent of 
the office; full of enthusiasm and a much 
sought after man by friends on all sides. 
He knows no section to the exclusion of 
others. We bespeak for him an unstinted 
confidence, feeling that when the time 
comes for him to assume the office of 
President he will be fully prepared for its 
responsibilities. We give him official and 
whole-hearted welcome to the office of 
President elect. 

We append to this a list of his contri- 
butions to organized dentistry: 

Northern Ohio Dental 
June 7-10, 1926. 

Eastern-Illinois Dental Society—1927. 

St. Louis Dental Society—March 5, 
1928. 

Georgia State Dental Society, 
14-16, 1928. 

Alabama State Dental Society 
1928. 

Illinois State Dental Society—May 1928, 
1929, 1932. 

American Dental Association, Oct. 7, 
1929. 

American Dental Association, July, 1930. 

Clarksville, Tenn.—1930. 

Minnesota State Dental 
1930. 

Wisconsin State Dental Society—July, 
1930. 

G. V. Black Dental Study Club (Des 
Moines, Ia.)—Sept. 15, 1930. 

Keokuk, Iowa—Oct. 6, 1930. 

Mid-winter Dental Clinic (Dallas, Tex.) 
—Feb. 2, 1931. 

National Society of Denture Prosthesis 
(Milwaukee, Wis.)—April 22, 1931. 

Milwaukee Co. Dental Society—April 
26, 1931. 

Eighth International Dental 
(Paris, France)—Aug. 3, 1931. 


Association— 


June 


Aug. 11, 





Assn.—Feb., 


Congress 




















PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Epcar D. Cooiince, D.D.S., M.S. 


if IS very appropriate that this 68th 
annual meeting of The Illinois State 
Dental Society be conscious of the fact 
that this year is the bicentennial of the 
birth of George Washington. Two 
hundred years ago this man, whose 
patriotism and devotion to his country 
rises in the fading pages of history like 
a colossal figure, began his great career 
much the same as one born in our 
midst today. However it is not the re- 
semblance of this hero to the average 
man of his time, nor to the average man 
of today, that makes him stand out in 
the history of our country, but in dis- 
covering the points of difference that 
elevate his character and work to a 
higher level. He came from the middle 
class of the pious, solid and respectable 
people “who make up a_ country’s 
strength.” He was vigorous and never 
idle, ambitious, but his patriotism 
dominated his desires for pecuniary re- 
ward. A man of culture and refine- 
ment, successful in acquiring wealth and 
position, yet as leader was willing to 
endure equal privation and _ hardship 
with his army without pay during the 
years of struggle for an ideal of inde- 
pendence. 

When with our limited, finite vision 
we attempt to look into the juture, we 
see many possibilities of danger to the 
standards and ideals of our heritage. 
We feel the need of such devotion to a 
cause and adherence to ideals as was 
exemplified in the life of George Wash- 
ington. With masses of our people un- 
employed and with much evidence of 


1. Sears, Louis M. George Washington. 
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financial distress, we are conscious of an 
anxious, groping, searching going on 
while something new is pressing force- 
fully against the remaining structure of 
society. Are the old orders of financial 
and social forces to be supplanted by a 
new order or are we just casting off 
some warped ideals and some hopeless 
pursuits to be replaced with fresh, new 
and better ones? It the patriotism of 
our leaders of today 1s patterned after 
the Father of our Country, we will 
evolve through the present turmoil with 
a stronger and better civilization. 

Our immediate professional problems 
have the same portent ot danger to our 
past traditions. Is organized dentistry 
to be a symbol ot umtonized dentistry, 
or a free, patriotic, independent society 
fulfilling its obligation to society in an 
acceptable way? The frontier of our 
professional independence is endangered. 
The splendid heritage we enjoy not only 
in the Illinois State Dental Society but 
throughout the entire American Vental 
Association must be preserved. 

In Dr. Glenn Frank’s “Thunder and 
Dawn” we find these sentences that 
should be given thoughtful considera- 
tion. “The real emancipation of the 
last century and a half, has not been 
the conscious achievements of social re- 
form so much, as the unconscious by- 
products of technical advance . . . The 
galley slaves were not freed by the 
fervent abolitionists, but by the inven- 
tor of the marine engine.” 

PAsT AND PRESENT 

In his presidential address of 1922, 

Dr. Noyes quoted Browning in the 
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words, “Tis not what man does that 
exalts him, but what he would do,” and 
the same was applied to the pulicies of 
the State Society by Dr. C. N. John- 
son by the saying that it is not what 
the society has done that elevates it, but 
what it sees and plans to do. 

During the past fifteen years the 
leaders of this society have kept before 
us an ever broadening vision of public 
education and service in mouth hygiene 
and child health. The good that has 
accomplished by this 
service cannot be measured. 


been unselfish 
The mes- 
sage has been carried tu every county, 
village, and made available even to every 
household within our State of Illinois. 
Lectures before clubs and women’s or- 
ganizations, schools and public gather- 
ings, and lastly by radio talks from 
many centers have carried the message 
aided by demonstrations, illustrated 
moving pictures, 
Such is the result 
of organized effort directed by wise 
leadership in our midst. But this is just 
the carrying out of the program of a 


vision of former days. 


with lantern slides, 


charts and statistics. 


The challenge of the future is always 
before us and as the vision of the past 
looked out upon an ever widening field 
of service in dentistry, surely the win- 
dows through which we view the future 
must not be narrowed, but still permit 
the same diverging, broadening oppor- 
tunity to increase our usefulness to so- 
ciety. There are new generations ever 
coming on to receive what has been 
taught to others and with a better soil 
we may safely anticipate 
harvest providing the seed is equally 
good and the cultivation as carefully 
The demands for education, be 


a greater 


done. 
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it literary, scientific or health education, 
must ever increase and provision must 


be made to meet these demands. Edu- 
cators tell us that the foundation of edu- 
cation is the need of the people. The 


needs of mouth hygiene never change 
from generation to generation; so may 
we not safely assume, that the first great 
step has been made when we have con- 
vinced both professional and academic 
minds of the need of educating each suc- 
ceeding generation, in the way of health, 
through mouth hygiene. 

The principles of mouth hygiene have 
been carried to every nook and corner of 
Over 800 of our members 
are associated with the Committee on 
Mouth Hygiene and Public Instruction. 
This alone is a great credit to our So- 


our state. 


ciety and to those who are engaged in 
Public edu- 
cation need not be so flagrant with self- 
ish motives that it may be termed pro- 
fessional advertising. Careful control 
and censorship of all radio programs, 


the educational campaign. 


public lectures and printed matter must 
safeguard the standards of the past. 
The interest of the State Department 
of Health in the part of the health pro- 
gram assumed by the Dental Profession 
has been of great assistance in develop- 
ing a health minded dental profession. 
We must not lose the ground we have 
gained. Through the Division of Public 
Welfare, dental services are given in the 
State Institutions under the supervision 
of Dr. C. L. Daniels. Our public school 
work is taken care of through the 
Division of Child Welfare and Public 
Nursing, under the supervision of Dr. 
L. W. Neber, and his assistant, Dr. 
Ralph Burkhart. These officials report 
24 school clinics in operation in our 

















state outside of Chicago. It is reported 
that in one school clinic previously 
manned by 25 volunteer dentists, but 
taken over by the City of Peoria many 
years ago, dental caries has been reduced 
from 95% to less than 40%. Also that 
at the beginning of this work only 3% 
of the children possessed tooth brushes, 
and now practically every child owns 
and uses a tooth brush daily. It is 
further reported that 65% of the chil- 
their family dentist 
This is positive evidence of 


dren now visit 
regularly. 
a professional benefit, through an un- 
selfish effort, to train our youth in the 
importance of a clean mouth and good 
teeth. An awakened normal desire for 
dental care is far better for mankind, 
than paternalistic methods of compul- 
All investigators agree 
that adequate care during the school age 
will go a long distance toward solving 
the great problem before us. 

Through the Mouth Hygiene Com- 
mittee, aided by 
helpers, the message has gone every- 
Amid the 
stress and confusion in which society is 
struggling today we must make further 
progress. What is the next step to be? 
Is it socialization of dentistry and the 
surrendering of our control to politicians 
or laymen unacquainted with the ideals 
of our profession? We must provide a 
plan that will render better service to 
humanity and better safeguard the in- 
dependence and dignity of our profes- 
sion. If a changing social order ushers 
in uncontrolled state or insurance den- 
tistry, we face the danger of losing much 
of the heritage of our past labor, and 
our people will get a greatly inferior 
type of service. 


sory insurance. 


the many willing 


where within our borders. 
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The well developed and successfully 
operating plan of the Committee on 
Mouth Hygiene and Public Instruction, 
is a type of Public Welfare Work that 
gives us assurance, as we anticipate the 
next step, which seems to be that of 
providing adequate care for all classes 
of our people. Must we permit insur- 
ance systems to attempt to solve this 
problem, and inject the chaos and con- 
fusion of such a system that has lowered 
professional standards in other coun- 
tries ? 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

It is with great reluctance that I ap- 

With 


volumes of literature circulated in our 


proach this bewildering subject. 


midst, and with so little perspective and 
ability to evaluate statistics and state- 
ments, it is exceedingly difficult to com- 
prehend. 

Health insurance defined is “an ex- 
pedient created out of existing materials 
to meet an emergency.”* The present 
economic situation and the unrest, due 
to unemployment, present a very favor- 
able time for the promotion of new ideas 
of meeting distress, which always at- 
tends periods of financial depression, and 
the slowing up of industry. Not to 
recognize the relation of such a crisis 
to professional life is to deceive our- 
selves; but at the same time to con- 
tinually agitate and discuss certain 
aspects of social differences does not 
offer a solution of the problem. The 
solution will be found only in the con- 
scientious effort of every professional 
man to do his bit. We must face the 
problem thoughtfully, and not be carried 
away by emotional impulses. 


2. Simons & Sinai, The Way of Health Insur- 
ance, p. 15. 
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The German system of health insur- 
ance was admitted to have been intro- 
duced for political expediency. Bismarck 
said that “he established the German 
health-insurance system to draw the sup- 
port of the German workingmen from 
the social Democrats.”* Voluntary in- 
surance very soon revealed its economic 
weakness, and compulsory insurance had 
to be enacted to replace the former sys- 
tem. In England, compulsory insurance 
laws were enacted through the influence 
of Lloyd George in 1911, as a “political 
reply to the tremendous effect produced 
by the report of the Royal Commission 
on Poor Laws of 1909.” 
tant to observe that health insurance was 
not recommended in the report of the 
commission. It has been used as a 
means of attracting mass votes in many 


It is impor- 


countries, and seems mostly to have been 
used for the relief of poverty rather than 
for the preservation of health, through 
compensations paid for loss of income. 

That the economic foundation of the 
system is questionable, is substantiated 
by the following quotation from J. C. 
G. Dickinson in the Supplement of the 
British Medical Journal* “National 
Health Insurance was begun in response 
to a worthy expression of national 
sentiment. It has grown until some 16,- 
000,000 persons are affected out of a 
population of 40,000,000, and has be- 
come a potent force in race culture and 
survival of the nation. Uncontrolled 
sentiment will enable it to destroy the 
nation it was meant to save.” 

In the report of Simons & Sinai, we 
find that dentistry is already a part of 
the insurance systems in Austria, Bul- 

3. The Way of Health Insurance, p. 25. 


4. Dickinson, J. C. G. The Future of Panel 
Practice, A. M. A. Bulletin, Jan., 1932. 
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garia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Norway, Portugal, 
Russia, the Serb-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom, and Japan.°® 
dences of health insurance, industrial 


There are many evi- 


medical service, and modified compul- 
sory insurance systems established in this 
country. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law of 1909 has become effective 
in all but four states. Dental insurance 
is only in the stage of discussion and 
agitation, in which social workers and 
philanthropists are attempting to meet a 
social need (not a demand), in a man- 
ner similar to that of European coun- 
tries, having as their motives, the allevi- 
without due 
regard for the economic effect upon the 


ation of suffering but 


professions, nor upon the nation. 

The Medical and Dental professions 
are not only affected by general eco- 
nomic conditions, but are a great con- 
tributing factor in promoting industrial 
production, and commercial activity by 
reducing lost time through sickness and 
inability. Dr. R. G. Leland,® Director 
of the Bureau of Medical Economics of 
the American Medical Association has 
this to say: “Medicine represents a 
labor, broadly speaking, 
which has for its task the protection 
of the health of the individual and the 
public. ; 

“Before this division of labor, when 
medicine was a mixture of myth and 
mystery, health and life were much more 
susceptible of suspension, than since the 
development of modern scientific medi- 
cine. 


division of 


Formerly, the whole social and 
economic order was often changed by 


5. Simons, A. M. 
Systems for Medical 
Existence. J. A. D. 

6. R. G. Leland, Am. 
Feb., 1932. 


Insurance State & Panel 
& Dental Care Now in 
A., Nov., 1931. 


Med. Assn. Bulletin, 
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widespread epidemics; now many com- 
diseases are controlled be- 
yond any appreciable effect on general 
economic conditions. Medicine, through 


municable 


the application of methods made possible 
by scientific discoveries, is constantly 
contributing largely to the uninterrupted 
operation of the general economic sys- 
tem. No longer can life and health be 
considered of importance only to the 
individual and his family; the protection 
of health and the conservation of life 
are likewise of vital concern to industry, 
commerce and society. 

“It is apparent that, in our present 
economic order, not only has medicine 
become a vital assistance to the system 
by which wealth and the means whereby 
men live are produced, exchanged, dis- 
tributed, and consumed, but this same 
system has also made it possible for 
Medicine to build Medical schools, es- 
tablish research laboratories, equip 
offices, use improved transportation, and 
more easily spread medical information. 

“The medical profession, therefore, 
represents a group of society that has 
chosen a special task, but in doing this 
special task cannot escape the influence 
of some of those problems with which 
all society is faced.” 

Medicine and Dentistry can give 
more effective service to society, if they 
continue to maintain their independence 
from all forms of control by outside in- 
terests. The demand of society for den- 
tal service is far less today than the 
ability of the profession to provide. 
There is much unemployed time in the 
dental profession, part of which is al- 
ready being used in carrying out free 
service to the unemployed, and to the 
children of our public schools. 
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We should not become over awed or 
stampeded, by statistics gathered in 
other countries, whose economic condi- 
tions are much lower than those of our 
own people. Much of the information 
furnished by these studies does not apply 
to our immediate or near future condi- 
tion, unless an unusual amount of un- 
employment should be extended over 
many years. Unemployment and social 
unrest make fertile grounds for political 
propaganda and the spread of socialism. 
The statistics on the cost of Medical 
and Dental Care in this country, were 
mostly gathered during the years when 
prosperity was at its peak, and unemploy- 
ment at low ebb. Comparisons of these 
costs to the costs of medical and dental 
services under British and European 
Compulsory Insurance systems, are en- 
tirely out of proportion to what might 
be obtained during the present year. 
Most practicing dentists are ready and 
anxious to supply dental care for a 
greatly reduced cost, in proportion to the 
reduced incomes of those who need 
service. 

It is frequently stated that the dental 
profession serves only 25% of the peo- 
ple of our country. Such statements 
are very misleading and present a pic- 
ture most useful for radical leadership. 
Let us analyze a few figures. 

The 1930 census report shows the 
population of this country to be 122,- 
775,046. Of this figure, the same re- 
port shows approximately 11,450,000 to 
be under 5 years of age, and another 
12,000,000 between 5 and 9 years, or 
about 23,450,000 who need little or no 
dentistry. Another 6,600,000 are over 
65 years of age and would need very 
little if any care. If we subtract those 
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needing practically no care from the 
total population, there 
about 92 millions to be considered for 
dental service with an estimate of 70,000 


remain only 


dentists to give the service or about 
1300 possible patients per dentist. Of 
this number, there are a few who need 
no great amount of dental service, and 
some who do not want more than the 
Can 
adequate service be given that number 
One inde- 


pendent, conscientious practitioner can 


occasional extraction of a tooth. 
of people by each dentist? 


serve his quota of people better than 
the state or lay controlled practitioners, 
who are driven to methods of practice 
that are not to the best interest of the 
patients, because the fees only perinit of 
mass production in professional service. 

We do not need insurance dentistry, 
or lay controlled dentistry, part pay 
clinics, or corporations practicing den- 
tistry, in order to provide for all classes 
of our people. If every dentist will care 
for his share of patients of the unem- 
ployed, or of those whose wages are of 
them 
service in proportion to their ability to 


the minimum scale, and give 
pay, thereby filling up his extra time 
now on his hands, we can solve this 
vexing problem without sacrificing our 
independence and our position, and at 
the same time most effectively care for 
the best interests of the public. We 
must do this task by giving a propor- 
tion of our time to those who cannot pay 
us, or who can pay only a minimum fee. 
Quoting again from one who has had a 
close up view of the insurance way, we 
with his 

in our National 


close the subject words :* 
“Those believe 
Character will believe that the future 


of Medicine and Dentistry lies with the 


who 


7. Dickinson, J. C. G., American Medical Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, Jan., 1932. 
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practitioner and not’ with 


bureaucracy.” 


general 


THE JOURNAL 


One year ago the idea of THE ILLI- 
NoIs DENTAL JOURNAL that had been 
conceived in the mind of our President 
Elect Dr. A. B. Patterson, was adopted 
by the Executive Council of this society. 
That it was a good idea I will leave to 
the judgment of this body. That it was 
needed, and offers a favorable medium 
for the conveyance of knowledge and 
scientific information, as well as for the 
mutual interests of our members and the 
manufacturers, I refer you to those who 
are profiting by its published pages. It 
has stimulated lecturers and clinicians 
to prepare articles for publication, and 
its advertising opportunities have at- 
tracted sufficient interest to make it self 
supporting in the short space of time of 


When its 


shall be complete, there is substantial 


its existence. first volume 
evidence to indicate that the balance 
sheet will show no loss, while the use- 
fulness and dignity of the publication 
will add considerably to the prestige of 
our Society. Its content will be grad- 
ually increased as the demand for space 
is extended. The Society may be assured 
that the purpose in its inception, as well 
as that of its editorial and management 
personnel, is to ever be true to the tradi- 
tions of The Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety, and to maintain a leadership in 
keeping with the enlightenment of the 
Its policy may not be one of 
casting off old ideals upon superficial 


present. 


evidence of the new, but rather by a 
thoughtful study and critical analysis, 
attempt to maintain the wise leadership 
exemplified by those men of our number 
whose memory we all revere, as: Black, 
Brophy, Noyes, Gilmer, and our esteemed 
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C. N. Johnson. Great credit is due our 
Editor, F. B. Clemmer and our Busi- 
ness Manager, C. F. B. Stowell who 
have brought it to its present status 
with honor to the Society. It would be 
ungrateful indeed to overlook the im- 
portant contribution made by our adver- 
tising department so ably conducted by 
P. R. St. Clair. No undertaking runs 
itself with economic success without 
thought, effort, and proper management. 
Competition met by respect and cour- 
teous treatment makes permanent friends 
so necessary to the life of publications. 
RELIEF 

The problem of relief of our worthy 
members who have not sufficient means 
to provide the necessary comforts of life 
during illness and declining years, has 
been one of increasing perplexity. It is 
the purpose of those entrusted with the 
responsibility of administering these 
funds, to investigate carefully the phys- 
ical condition and financial status of 
those who apply to our Society for aid. 
It is an exacting responsibility, and one 
that might easily be neglected or treated 
too lightly to the discredit of our So- 
ciety or to its financial loss. While we 
are desirous of assisting those of our 
members who are in great distress, it is 
timely to admonish our Committee and 
our officers that we are in no position to 
offer pensions, and aid should only be 
granted for a limited time to enable an 
unfortunate member to make other pro- 
vision for continuous aid. 

Stupy CLuBs 

An opportunity of service to outlying 
districts of our state may be found in 
the development of study club programs, 
and group clinics. Through the direc- 


tion of this committee, under the aus- 
pices of the State Society, courses of in- 


struction of one or two days’ length 
could be given at a minimum cost to 
component society members. Too fre- 
quently our programs contain gratuitous 
clinics and demonstrations furnished by 
our dental manufacturers and _ trades 
association. This has undoubtedly been 
offered with a desire to serve our mem- 
bers and with very little mercenary 
motive; but it is a policy that has possi- 
bilities of embarrassment to the Society, 
and one that will not be a continuous 
attraction to encourage attendance. 
Group clinics and study courses can be 
developed and supplied at minimum ex- 
pense to district meetings, if the desire 
for this service is expressed. The first 
adventure of this nature has been suc- 
cessfully carried out during the past year 
by this committee. Graduate courses, 
extension courses, study courses, and 
group clinics should be encouraged in 
each district and component society. A 
few men, joining together, desirous of 
intensive study along any line, will find 
those who are in a position to give such 
information, ready and willing to be of 
service. Our study club committee can 
render valuable service to our member- 
ship. 

In clesing I wish to express my deep 
appreciation for the great honor con- 
ferred upon me by this society. If there 
has been any: progress made during the 
past year it is due to the splendid co- 
operation of officers and committees and 
to the willing efforts of the committees 
and their chairmen. Great credit is due 
to the Local Arrangements Committee 
and the Chairman, Dr. B. B. Beatty, 
for the splendid accommodations and ar- 
rangements for our meeting. The suc- 
cess of any organization is largely in pro- 
portion to the activity of its commit- 
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tees and the interest of its membership. 
I am deeply grateful for a united sup- 
port from all. 


DISCUSSION 

Dr. Frederick B. Noyes, Chicago: 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Illinois 
State Dental Society: You have 
listened to the President’s address, in 
which he has brought to your notice the 
things which challenge the organized 
profession of dentistry, the future of 
that profession. He has presented to 
you the accomplishments of the past and 
especially certain notable accomplish- 
ments of the last year or two. 

The most important phase of his 
address, I believe, relates to responsi- 
bility of the profession for the dental 
health of the entire community. If we 
look back to the history of dentistry, I 
believe we will see that dentistry has 
grown with the increased demand for 
dental services, from those whg can af- 
ford to pay for dental service. With 
the period of increasing prosperity 
through which we have just passed, 
there has been an increasing number of 
people whose income allowed them to 
obtain dental services. We are facing 
now a period of restricted prosperity, 
of reduced income, and consequently a 
great reduction in the number of people 
who can afford to avail themselves of 
the services of the private dentist. 

With that period of prosperity, there 
has been a tremendous growth in scien- 
tific knowledge and technical develop- 
ment, in the practice of dentistry, which 
has increased the cost of rendering den- 
tal service. The dentist today who is 
rendering the highest grade, or a proper 
grade of dental service, requires an 
equipment vastly more expensive than 
that which was required to render the 
best grade of service known fifty years 
ago. 

I might illustrate what I mean by 
referring to an entirely different com- 
mercial occupation. We all remember 
the day when a farmer with a few cows, 
milked by hand, in a dirty barn, poured 
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the milk in a big tin can, put it into 
a wagon and went from house to house, 
ladling it out with a tin bucket. To 
produce milk in that way was cheap; 
but it was soon found that that sort 
of distribution of milk occasionally 
spread an enormous amount of typhoid 
fever in the entire community, and scien- 
tific requirements imposed conditions 
upon the producer of milk. He was 
obliged to care for his cows in a dif- 
ferent way. He was obliged to milk in 
a different fashion. He was obliged to 
pasteurize his product; he was obliged 
to bottle it, so it could not be con- 
taminated. He was obliged to conform 
to a state inspection of percentage of 
butter fat. Every one of those imposi- 
tions increased the cost of producing 
milk, and raised the price of milk to the 
consumer. 

And exactly the same thing has 
happened in the increased quality, the 
increased variety, the increased perfec- 
tion of dental service in the private 
office. 

Not many years ago only a small pro- 
portion of the people in the community 
who could well afford to pay for indi- 
vidual dental service were availing them- 
selves of dental service, and the. mag- 
nificent educational campaigns of the 
dental profession stressing the impor- 
tance to health and efficiency of dental 
service increased the number of people 
who could afford to obtain private 
dental service, and the amount of dental 
service given was greatly increased. 

However, that educational campaign 
went to all the community, and a large 
proportion of the people whose income 
is necessarily too low for a budget of 
dental service of the private service plan 
had become aware of the necessity of 
dental care and dental service, and they 
have no means of providing it. 

It is just ten years ago that in a simi- 
lar address the necessity for the dental 
profession to recognize their responsi- 
bility, not simply to those in the com- 
munity who could afford private dental 
service, but their responsibility to the 














entire community was stressed before 
this Body. That, in my opinion, is the 
big responsibility of the dental profes- 
sion. THAT is the problem above all 
other problems which we must study 
conscientiously, calmly. It is the duty 
of the dental profession to care not only 
for those who on the present arrange- 
ment can afford dental service, but to 
discover and to organize and to execute 
the plans which will put reasonable den- 
tal service at the command of ALL 
classes of the community. 

Now THAT is the problem of den- 
tistry. That is the greatest responsi- 
bility of the dental profession today, and 
unless the dental profession faces it, 
studies it, accomplishes it, it will be 
done by somebody else. 

The President has reviewed what has 
happened in some other countries, to the 
detriment of the profession, and to the 
detriment of the public. WHY? Be- 
cause the profession did not do their 
duty. They did not rise to their re- 
sponsibility; they did not provide what 
they should have provided and it was 
provided in an unsatisfactory way by 
outside—by the State, by lay organiza- 
tions who do not understand the prob- 
lems, who do not understand the possi- 
bilities of service, and the result is un- 
satisfactory in the quality of the dental 
service provided and is detrimental to 
the dental profession, its standards, the 
economic conditions, the whole profes- 
sional bearing. 

It is to emphasize then the responsi- 
bility of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety, the responsibility of organized 
dentistry in the country, to the develop- 
ment of those conditions, and the con- 
trol of the means of providing an ex- 
tension of dental service, which is new, 
which has never existed, but which must 
exist and which wil/ exist with us or 
without us. 

I can not pass without comment one 
or two paragraphs of the President’s 
address; the statement, for instance, 
“The demand of society of dental 
service is far less today than the ability 
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of the profession to provide.” That is 
true as far as the demand for those 
who can afford to pay is concerned. It 
is NOT true of the demand for dental 
service. The need and the demand for 
dental service today is just as great as 
it was two years ago. The number of 
people who can provide it for themselves 
at their own expense, is vastly smaller. 

I want to just review the statistics 
in a following paragraph, based on the 
census report. It seems to me that they 
have not been quite justly analyzed. 
“The 1930 census report shows the 
population of this country to be 122,- 
775,046. Of this figure the same re- 
port shows approximately 11,450;000 to 
be under 5 years of age and another 
12,000,000 between 5 and 9 years, or 
about 23,450,000 who need little or no 
dentistry.” Those between the ages of 
5 and 9 years do not require LESS 
dental service. That is exactly the ages 
in which dental service is MOST in 
demand. 

Dental caries is essentially a disease 
of childhood, and IF we could properly 
provide the dental service for those, we 
would reduce the requirements of den- 
tal services between twenty and forty. 
That is true, but we cannot eliminate 
those millions from those who need den- 
tal service. 

Again, “Another 6,600,000 are over 
65 years of age and would need very 
little if any care.” I would say EVERY 
individual in the country over 65 years 
of age requires dental service. They 
must have either dentures to replace the 
teeth which they have lost, or they must 
have constant dental care to preserve 
those teeth which they have, and prevent 
their oral condition from becoming the 
cause of complete or partial physical 
disability. 

The millions of our population over 
65, then, can not be eliminated as need- 
ing NO dental care. 

Then use your pencil for a minute 
on the remainder which were referred 
to; “1300 possible patients per dentist.” 
If you will calculate that a dentist 
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spends six days a week, nine hours a 
day, it would give him just two hundred 
hours a year for each individual. That 
certainly could not care for their dental 
requirements, even on the average. 

The problem challenges us as think- 
ing men; it challenges us as a profes- 
sion. I believe that no one who will 
look the facts squarely in the face will 
doubt that it is impossible on the purely 
individualistic program, to provide for 
the dental care of the entire community, 
even if every dentist set aside a certain 
part of his time to work for those who 
could afford to pay him less than he 
could operate, than he could live on, 
if that were the total of his clientele. 

The dentist’s office is necessarily 
placed among the people whose means 
allow them to employ his services. He 
is remote from the great mass who need 
dental service but have not sufficient 
income to pay for it, on the individual- 
istic plan. We have been urged again 
and again, to give a certain amount of 
time in our own offices. Is it not self- 
evident that it would be possible to or- 
ganize co-operative programs to provide 
dental service at a much reduced cost 
to those who can pay less than is neces- 
sary and required to maintain the in- 
dividual office? Is it not possible to or- 
ganize the dental service for those who 
demand it at less than can be provided 
in the individual office? 

One equipment, one organization, 
manned for a certain number of hours 
a day, by a considerable number of men, 
manned by a few, perhaps, who serve on 
salaries, but where that institution is 
operated, controlled, managed upon the 
highest grade of professional quality, by 
the profession itself—not by some out- 
side body—not by an insurance corpora- 
tion for profit, not by the State on state 
employees services, but where the pro- 
fession undertakes to organize their own 
standards and their own responsibility, 
the service at a grade which will not 
pauperize the community, in which the 
individual pays what he can afford to 
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pay, and that can be enough to maintain 
the institution on the aggregate. 

Is it not then our responsibility as a 
profession, not simply to serve well those 
of the community whose income is suff- 
cient to employ individual professional 
men, but to organize that professional 
service for the entire community ? 

Those of us who have been forced to 
have some contact and knowledge in 
clinic performances, know that our 
clinics are totally inadequate. There is 
not a single clinic in the last six months, 
that has been able to take care of the 
people that applied to it. That is largely 
due to the fact that people who had 
previously been able to pay for private 
services no longer can, and they know 
the need of their dental service, and 
they are looking for a place where they 
can obtain it at a lower cost. 

I appeal to you, then, as the men who 
represent the standards of dentistry, the 
men who have brought dentistry to its 
position of honor and respect, the men 
who have advanced its scientific stand- 
ards and its technical performance, the 
men who have improved the value of 
its service to the community, to widen 
your view point, to recognize your re- 
sponsibility, to organize that type of 
service in a way that is adapted to the 
limited income of the majority of our 
population. 

Dentistry, like everything else, stands 
at the present time in a place where we 
must view a changed condition. We 
have passed through a period of un- 
heard-of prosperity. We are passing, I 
believe, not a short period of limited 
prosperity. We must adapt our service 
to this period; we must develop the 
things which have not existed before, 
and it will not hurt; it will not detract 
from the private service. Every in- 
dividual in the community who can af- 
ford to do so will CHOOSE the service 
of an individual; but those who cannot 
choose that, must be given the best ser- 
vice that an enlightened and altruistic 
profession can provide. 

(Applause. ) 




















rresident's Address 


Acting Chairman’ Graber: Dr. 
Coolidge, do you wish to say more on 
the subject? 

The President: 1 wish to thank Dr. 
Noyes for his splendid discussion of my 
effort. 

I do not think there is very much 
difference between the view that he has 
in mind and that which I have in mind, 
so far as I can tell. I expected him to 
make some criticism of my statistics. Of 
course any one can take statistics and 
make them fit. I did not mean to in- 
sinuate that a child of nine years had no 
dentistry to do; but I said very little 
dentistry to the child of 9 in comparison 
to the child of 14. The child of 9 
years old, as a rule has only one molar, 
while very few children of nine years, 
in my experience, have trouble with in- 
cisors. It is mostly trouble with their 
first molars; so I thought of it more 
with that angle in view rather than an 
analysis of figures that might be pro- 
vided if I sought further. 

I thought of the fewer number of 
teeth and the smaller percentage of de- 
cay of that period. 

I want to call your attention to one 
or two important things that Dr. Noyes 
said, in illustrating the thought by the 
milk problem, and the development of 
a better service in the production and 
handling of milk. Today, it necessitates 
a higher cost to the consumer. How- 
ever, with that higher cost, the con- 
sumed amount of milk has steadily in- 
creased with education, in spite of that 
higher cost, the consumption of milk has 
increased. Education had to go with 
the improvements of production, or else 
the farmers would still be peddling their 
milk in the milk can. It is the demand 
plus the law, that put the peddler of 
milk from house to house out of busi- 
ness. 

Now, can WE create by our educa- 
tional system—which I tried to picture 
as being admitted by professional and 
laymen’s minds as being essential to 
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each generation—can we with that edu- 
cation create the demand, plus the legis- 
lation that will prevent the peddler of 
dentistry in the open can? Must we 
peddle dentistry as it is peddled in mass 
production in Europe, in order to sup- 
ply the needs of our people? 

1 did not mean to say that the need 
of the people is any less today. I only 
contended that the demand for dentistry 
is far less than our ability to give. It is 
not the demand in the lower walk of 
life; it is the demand all the way up the 
scale, it makes no difference what class 
of patients we serve, the demand today 
is far less than our ability to serve. 

Why have we received so many let- 
ters and telegrams this year—‘‘I cannot 
be present this year.” “I am sorry but 
I will not be present this year.” It is 
because of lack of demand for dentistry. 
It is not the demand of the poor peo- 
ple. It is the demand all the way up. 
We must admit it is the twenty-five 
per cent we have been serving. It is 
the demand all the way up, and it af- 
fects every one. The ability of the 
ones we have been serving has not been 
reduced below the price of dentistry that 
can be provided. 

We must define the words “ability to 
pay.” It seems to me that that is one 
of the big things we will have to con- 
sider. The people buy milk, except those 
who can not afford it, and that is given 
to them. I believe in free clinics; I 
think we should provide free dentistry, 
in the same way that we have to provide 
free milk and free food; but I do not 
believe that we should overlook the im- 
portance of that fact that every one of 
us has lots of idle time, and we should 
each one do our part in meeting the 
present situation. 

Insurance without education of the 
public will land us where Europe is, and 
reduce the profession. With education, 
we may create the demand for a neces- 
sity, and with careful legislation direct 
the plan of providing for our people in 
a better way. (Applause.) 
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By Dr. Harry Wooppurn CHASE* 


President, University of Illinois 


Mr. ToastMaster, Dean Noyes, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Dean Noyes has been 
picturing for you the University Presi- 
dent who has no relation whatever to 
And 


that reminds me of a story that I have 


the realities of life, I assure you. 


been telling some of my friends, which 
contains, I think, the best definition of 
what a university president really is, 
that I have ever seen anywhere. About 
the time that I came to the- University 
of Illinois, there was published a very 
elaborate survey of the land grant in- 
stitutions of America, and I read that 
document with a good deal of interest, 
because the University of Illinois is one 
of those institutions and I wanted to 
find out something about it and this sur- 
vey went into great detail. It told all 
about the different kinds of live stock 
that they kept at these various institu- 
tions, and it said that the University of 
Illinois had so many swine, so many 
cattle and so many chickens. Down at 
the bottom there was a foot note which 
said, ““The University of Illinois also has 
one goat, kept for experimental pur- 
poses.” Now, that is really what a 
University President is. (Laughter.) 

I accepted this invitation tonight with 
a peculiar sense of pleasure. Perhaps 
you do not realize just how gratifying 
it is to a layman, to be able to talk not 
only in the presence of one dentist but 
in the presence of a good many of them. 
Mostly the conversation is on the other 
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side, and so I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to be articulate tonight, for a 
little while. 
dentistry except the usual personal pain- 


I do not know much about 


ful sense of the laymen; and of course 
the fact that I happened to be President 
of a dental college among other things, 
does not qualify me to know anything 
about dentistry, because one of the 
things that a university president does 
not know anything about now-a-days is 
education of any kind. He is too busy 
trying to make both ends meet, and 
things of that sort, to have any time to 
be interested in education. 

However, I have been struck by this 
fact, which I think is fairly obvious to 
any layman of middle age, and that is 
the remarkable change which has come 
over the public of late years, with regard 
to its consciousness of the fact that den- 
tistry is one of the foundations of gen- 
eral health and physical well being. 

When I was growing up, as I recall! 
it, the average dentist was inclined to 
think of a tooth as a more or less iso- 
lated phenomenon—if you will allow me 
that expression. Now we have come to 
realize that there is hardly any ill to 
which flesh is heir, on which the pro- 
fession of dentistry may not bring to 
bear its knowledge and assistance; and 
since I am in the profession of education 
although I know nothing about it—it 





seems to me definitely that that argues 
the fact that training for the profession 
of dentistry becomes necessarily a very 
different matter than it was a generation 




















ago; that the broad scientific knowledge 
which it requires is far more essential 
in the equipment of the dentist of today 
than it ever has been in the past. 

But I am not going to talk about your 
specialty, because you can talk about it 
far more competently than I. I want, 
rather, tonight, for a few minutes, to 
talk to you as citizens rather than as 
members of the profession. If we look 
at the covers of our programs, or if we 
look at the picture which is on the ban- 
ner at the rear of the room, our minds 
go back tonight to the fact that we are 
celebrating, this year, the Bicentennial 
of the Birth of George Washington. It 
is a time, it seems to me, when in this 
period of stress and strain and lack of 
knowledge of what lies ahead, to try 
and think a little bit about some of the 
fundamental American ideals which 
were handed on to us by the men who 
were responsible for the foundation of 
this Nation. 

George Washington was the greatest 
of that group, and he and the men about 
him shared very definitely, in certain 
conceptions of what America ought to 
be like, and of what the corner stone of 
its creed should be, a belief which was 
expressed, I think, most eloquently, per- 
by Thomas Jefferson. When 
Thomas Jefferson came to be an old 
man, he did something which it perhaps 
would be best for many of us to do: 
he wrote his own epitaph. He set down 
the things by which he desired to be 
remembered by his countrymen, and that 
epitaph is inscribed today on the simple 
shaft under which his body lies on that 
Virginia hilltop. 

And the things by which he desired 
to be remembered were, it seems to me, 


haps, 
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very interesting. Here was a man who 
had been twice President of the United 
States, and yet he made no mention of 
that fact. Here was a man, who through 
the Louisiana Purchase had added mil- 
lions of square miles of territory to his 
country, and yet he said nothing of that. 
But there were three achievements in 
his life which he considered worthy of 
being known by posterity. He said, 
first: “Thomas Jefferson, Author of the 
Declaration of Independence,” the dec- 
laration, in other words, of freedom in 
the political speech. 

Second, he said that he was the author 
of the Bill of Rights in the Virginia 
Assembly, which separated Church and 
State in that region; in other words, he 
had stood for freedom in the religious 
sphere. 

Third, he said that he was the founder 
of the University of Virginia, founded 
in the spirit of freeing the minds of men 
from ignorance and from superstition. 

Those were the three achievements of 
his life that he set down. 

Now, I think if you will look at that 
a little, you will see that that was pre- 
cisely what Washington and the men 
about him were trying to say about 
America; that it was a place in which 
men ought to be allowed political free- 
dom, the right of self government; that 
it was, in the second place, the kind of 
country in which men should be allowed 
freedom of conscience—and that was a 
rather new and startling thing to people 
in those days. And in the third place, 
that America was to be the sort of coun- 
try in which people believed, as one of 
the fundamentals of their creed, in edu- 
cation and in its possibilities for the 
development of, the unfolding of the 
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individual in the social life of that 
country. 

Those three are hinged, because you 
can not have political freedom without 
educational opportunities; and that has 
been one of the fundamentals of our 
American creed from that day to this. 

Now I do not know whether you 
realize—few people I think have real- 
ized—the extent to which America has 
outdistanced the world in the educa- 
tional opportunities with which it has 
We 
have built steadily, story by story, until 


surrounded its younger generation. 


we have today a triple edifice of educa- 
tion in America. We came up through 
a period, early in our history, when 
people conceived that an elementary 
school education was sufficient for the 
great majority of people. We came into 
a period, a little later, when we began 
to think of a high school education on 
top of that elementary school education, 
as being essential if this country were 
to go forward and progress as it should, 
in terms of educational opportunity. 
And for the last thirty years we have 
been going through a quiet but a rather 
complete social revolution, which has 
added a third story to the edifice of edu- 
cation in America. 

In other words, we have come to 
think of the opportunities of university 
education, liberally and_ professionally, 
as being the thing which we, as Ameri- 
cans, want to be within the reach of the 
average family. We have come to a 
time when mothers and fathers look for- 
ward to sending their sons and daugh- 
ters to institutions of higher education, 
as a part of the standard of living of 
the average American family; and that 
belief in education has become increas- 
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ingly one of the things on which we as 
Americans rely for the future. 

Now, is our reliance on education an 
intelligent thing? Is this American 
ideal of which 


really leads us forward in this country 


education something 


of ours? Even at a time of depression 
like this, when we consider about us so 
much that we have believed in, that per- 
haps we do not believe in to quite the 
same extent, is education one of the 
great enduring forces of our national 
life, and is it destined to be? 

I am prejudiced, of course, as a man 
who is on the inside of this educational 
but it does 


definitely, that any country which has 


game; seem to me very 


committed itself and its future to an 
American experiment like ours in self 
government, is lost without this corner 
stone of education. 

I am not speaking now altogether of 
the individual benefits, which education 
I think we have 


sometimes thought too much of those; 


confers on _ people. 


that we have considered education too 
much in terms of success and too little in 
terms of its social value. I am talking 
of the terms of leadership which educa- 
tion develops, and to the tremendous 
rise in the level of social developments 
which goes along with it. 

One thing about leadership through 
education: He thinks about the material 
advances which have been made in civil- 
ization and especially in our American 
civilization; he thinks about the research 
which goes on in laboratories, libraries, 
quiet men here and there did you ever 
this 
civilization of ours is built on scientific 


realize how absolutely western 


knowledge which has been acquired as 














the result of the working of not any one 
mind or two minds, but of hundreds of 
minds working in a co-ordinated way on 
definite things? 

Somebody told me a story the other 
day which illustrates exactly what I 
A man on the New York Times 
told me that when Admiral Byrd was 
in the Antarctic, he maintained a con- 


mean. 


stant wireless communication with the 
New York Times, which was publishing 
a day by day account of what happened 
in that camp down there by the South 
Pole. And he said the New York 
Times had the receiving end of its sta- 
tion over in Times Square, but it had 
the sending end over in New Jersey. 
No, I am wrong about that; it is the 
other way around; the sending end was 
in the Times Square Building and they 
maintained a telephone connection be- 
tween the New Jersey side and the 
Times Square end in order to complete 
the circuit. One time the operator in 
Times Square tried to get in communica- 
tion with the New Jersey operator, on 
the other side of the river, and he found 
the receiver on the New Jersey end was 
The operator had not hung it 
up. He was anxious to get in touch with 


down. 


him in a hurry, so it occurred to him 
He sent a 
wireless message from Times Square to 
the South Pole, and asked them to wire- 
less back to the New Jersey operator, 
and tell him to hang up his receiver. 
Sure enough! 


he could do it very easily. 


In a couple of minutes 
the New Jersey operator called in to see 
what was wanted. 

That is the kind of a world that you 
and I are living in today; it is the kind 
of world in which the most unexpected 
things happen over night; but it is the 
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kind of world in which these great 
forces of modern science and civilization 
are pulling us forward in spite of us 
here. It is a world in which change 
has become the accepted course of events. 
We do not know what next year is 
going to be. All we know is it is going 
to be different from this year—better or 
worse. We know it is not going to be 
the same. We do not know what sort 
of problems the young men and women 
of today are going to be up against as 
We 
know they are going to be different from 
our problems. : 


men and women of the world. 


And so I say today change is the ac- 
cepted order of things. 

I remember when I was a boy grow- 
ing up as a New England Yankee in a 
little town, that civilization has changed 
very slowly in those old New England 
communities for generation after gen- 
eration. There was not essentially a 
great deal of difference between the 
small New England village that I knew 
and the same village a hundred years 
before that. 
you do, who are middle age, the be- 


I remember, as most of 


ginnings of the things that were going 
to upset that orderly civilization. I 
remember that curious contraption that 
was the first automobile I ever saw, 
freak, exhibited at a fair, with a sprocket 
drive, and a handle to steer by, and 
other things of that sort. I remember 
the first time I ever talked over a tele- 
phone; they were so rare, even in those 
days. I remember those feeble, flicker- 
ing electric lights, that people used to 
say were so bad on the eyes in those 
days, because they had not got them 
working very well yet. 

And yet the automobile and the tele- 
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phone and the electric light and air plane 
and those things—what a difference 
those things have made in every aspect 
They build roads 
that link us up to a point where we are 
When I went to college, 
I went for the first time, as far as one 
hundred fifty miles away from home, 
and I was going into a new world. I 
wonder how many of us have come to 
college age in this generation, without 
having been one hundred fifty miles 
is a different 


of modern existence. 


one nation. 


away from home. It 
world, and we of middle age, I think, 
scarcely realize, sometimes, the enormous 
change which has come in the lives of 
young people, and which is going to 
continue to come as the years go by. 

What great sources of power are 
going to be developed? What great in- 
ventions are coming in? I was talking 
to a man only yesterday, who made 
some of the pioneer experiments which 
made the talking picture a possibility, 
and I found that he was thinking in 
terms of the fact that before many years 
it would have improved processes of 
color; that there would be stereoscopic 
vision which would give depth to mov- 
ing pictures so that, as he said, the time 
would come before many years when 
you would have there instead of a pic- 
ture a complete illusion of reality. 

In what other fields may we look 
forward to such revolutionary inven- 
tions as that? And it is all going to be 
a very different thing, and we today, 
it seems to me, have the task of trying 
to train these young men and women so 
face this troubled new world. And so 
if ever a nation needed to educate its 
young men and women, if ever there 
was a moment in history when educa- 
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tion was needed, it seems to me that it 
is this moment, and that it is the time 
when we must look to our faith in these 
fundamental ideals which have made 
America what it is, and will carry it 
through to better days. 

One of the things that I learned in 
the twenty years that I spent in the 
South was a tremendous admiration for 
the spirit with which those southern 
people set to work after a devastating 
and a ruinous war to rebuild their shat- 
tered civilization. They had no money; 
the best of their sons were dead; they 
had scarcely the comforts, in many cases 
hardly the necessities, of life, and yet, 
they started to build up something, once 
more. 

There was, if you please, a depres- 
sion so much worse than anything that 
this country faces today, that the two 
can not be spoken of in the same breath. 
And yet, steadily, slowly, to be sure, but 
effectively, they rebuilt, and when they 
had come to have again some of the 
comforts of life, and a little leisure, and 
they could look forward to the future 
with some confidence, then men began 
to go about all over the South, saying 
“Now we must turn our minds definitely 
to this great problem of popular educa- 
tion, because we owe a duty and re- 
sponsibility to the future, if we are to 
rebuild these shattered commonwealths 
of ours.” And as Governor Acord of 
North Carolina put it, in a phrase that 
has endured to this day, “We of the 
South are too poor not to educate our 
and our daughters.” It 
the road up and the road back, and 
the far sighted men of that part of 
the country saw that that was true. And 
if anybody wants today a demonstration, 


sons was 














made to order, as to what education 
means, in times of depression and in 
times of confusion, and as to how truly 
it is the way out, he can find it in the 
rebuilding and the development of those 
things. 

Yes, it is a time when we must think 
not only about this present, depressing 
as that present may be, and when we 
live in it we must remember that we 
owe a duty and responsibility to genera- 
ations that will face problems that we 
know not of. And it is our business as 
Americans to see to it that the spirit 
of the men who founded this country, 
and stated its purposes and objective, 
that these and 
opportunity to face this world equipped 


men women have an 
for the struggle which will be theirs. 

I know. of no nation, at any time in 
history, which has believed as much in 
education, which has so struggled to 
make it possible in a large popular way 
as has the United States of America. 
And I can not help but feel that that 
is in the first instance because this faith 
was so clear in the minds of those who 
founded this nation, and that in re- 
stating today our faith in education and 
our faith in the ideals of those founders, 
we re-dedicate ourselves to the service 
of America. 

Now that has nothing, that speech, 
about dentistry; and yet, I think, after 
all, it has this: —That men who practice 
the profession of dentistry are educated 
men, that they are citizens as well as 
professional men, and that this is the 
time when if ever we need co-operaticn 
and understanding and mutual sym- 
pathy, if we are to come through this 
period and to go forward steadily with 
these great enduring forces behind. 
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America is too fine a country for us 
to lose heart in its possibilities. I won- 
der, if Washington had lost heart and 
faith and confidence at Valley Forge, 
what might have been the future of this 
nation; if Lincoln had lost faith in 
America, in the dark hours of his life, 
what might have been the future of this 
country; if, as I say, the South had lost 
confidence in its own future at time of 
universal poverty and destitution, what 
might have been its future? 

And so, discouraged as we get some- 
times, with the things that we see about 
us, when we are inclined to lose faith, 
let us think that after all the men who 
made America did not lose faith. They 
kept the faith, and they kept and devel- 
oped the ideals on which American 
civilization is based, and that our faith 
and our confidence in those ideals and 
in that civilization and in its future, 
certainly can not be less than the faith 
which they proved in their lives and in 
their careers. Qh, if in this year of the 
Bicentennial of Washington’s birth we 
we could rededicate ourselves wholly 
and entirely to the things for which 
Washington stood, and for which the 
men about him stood; if we could see 
this great epoch of American history 
unfolding itself, always struggling and 
yet always somehow coming out of those 
struggles and problems a finer and better 
and higher thing; then after all, are 
there not mountain tops ahead which we 
have not yet glimpsed ? 

Is there not an America which is 
finer than an America which you and I 
ever have seen about us, and if as citi- 
zens you and I do our duty, and follow 
the obligations that are committed to 
us, to do what we can to help create 
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that better America and that finer state 
and a more splendid nation, then the 
future is secure; and I think we can 
secure it no better, and in no ampler 
and finer way than by seeing to it as 
and as and 
courage and vision, that the young men 


citizens men women of 
and women who go out into this world, 
go out equipped for the future which 
lies ahead of them, as well as the future 


which lies ahead of us. 
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And so I am saying, here and now is 
the time, when the hearts and souls of 
men and women need to look ahead to 
what will be, and not to lose themselves 
in the dark moments of what is or what 
has been, because this great and splendid 
nation of ours is a nation in which you 
and I can believe and in whose future 
we can have faith and confidence, if only 
you and I help to realize the possibilities 
and potentialities of that kind of life. 





TOO MUCH HEALTH ADVICE 


Under this heading the “Journal of the 
Indiana State Medical Association” voices 
a suspicion that has been for some time 
fermenting in the lay mind. 

Advice about health is surely salutary, 
but when it overwhelms us like an ava- 
lanche, and from so many contradictory 
standpoints that one knows not where to 
turn, it is time for someone to call a halt. 

The warning note comes from the side 
of medical authority. Says the Journal: 

“Our readers are probably familiar with 
the story of Mrs. Shelly’s ‘Frankenstein’ 
—a student who took pieces from cem- 
eteries and dissecting-rooms and fashioned 
from them a monster in the form of a 
man. Once the thing was made, however, 
it could not be controlled, and turned 
upon its maker and destroyed him. 

“The story strangely reminds us of the 
‘Frankenstein monster’ that is being cre- 
ated out of unrelated bits of over-empha- 
sized health lore. 

“Without doubt this present interest in 
health and hygiene is most commendable 
and promises much good. It is, however, 
being carried to extremes, and is getting 
to be a burden. 

“The housewife is caught in a maze of 
vitamins, calories, carbohydrates, and 
‘acid-producing’ foods, and does not know 
which way to turn. She is up against the 
problem of fattening the children, slen- 





derizing herself, and satisfying the brute 
that comes home hungry and tired in the 
evening, and it has just about got her 
down. 

“Raising a baby in these days is a big 
undertaking, and one frequently hears a 
mother say that she does not see how she 
could possibly take care of two, when one 
takes her whole time. As a result we are 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

“In order to raise a few children well 
we are making such a fuss about it that 
most of the children are being raised by 
folks who have no standards whatever. 
If a mother might be expected to do all 
of the things that some of the health 
cranks are advocating, she would need to 
have a Ph. D. degree from the university, 
but not many Ph. D.’s have children, so 
that suggestion doesn’t seem to help a bit. 

“After all, we doubt if there is anything 
so unhealthful, mentally as well as phys- 
ically, as excessive attention to self. 

“This health business is getting to be a 
‘racket’ and we are much in need of folks 
brave enough to break through a lot of 
these silly rules and insist that there are 
other things worth while, and that one can 
be healthy without making it his life’s 
work. 

“Common sense and a fair appreciation 
of what is really essential are about all 
that is necessary.” 

—Courtesy of “Food Facts.” 




















By reason of the State meeting Pro- 
gram the last issue was compelled to 
leave out some things that may be of 
interest. One of these is the list of 
questions sent out to a selected number 
of members of the State Society, in dif- 
ferent sections, by Dr. George Schneider 
of LaSalle, Illinois. 

Reading and re-reading it numerous 
times brings out the query, ‘““What is its 
mission?” We cannot for a moment 
doubt the loyalty of the gentleman to 
the State Society. In fact, we are very 
sanguine as to his sincerity. 

Through some inadvertence a report 
of this series was given to the Chicago 
Dental Bulletin. In all probability the 
final report is not yet complete, and as 
will appear, Dr. 
Schneider, in a forthcoming isssue of this 
JouURNAL. 

Some one has sent a copy of his reply 
to the Editor as well as to Dr. Schnei- 
der. We will publish this one only. It 
will be of interest to receive the sum- 
ming up deductions from Dr. 
Schneider for the July number. 


such according to 


and 


The questionnaire and letter follow: 


I. Would you be in favor of the fol- 
lowing system to obtain new members for 
the Illinois State Dental Society? 

FIRST OPTION—First year, pay dues 
into the Component Society and be a mem- 
ber of that society only. 

Second year, pay dues into Component 
and State Society and become a member 
of both Component and State Society. 

Third year, pay Component, State and 
National dues and become a member of all 
three organizations. 

SECOND OPTION—First year, pay 
dues into Component and State Society 
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and become a member of both Component 
and State Society the first year. 

Second year, pay dues into the three 
organizations or pay all dues the first year. 
No one taking advantage of any one of 
these options can be a member of any 
Component Society for more than one year 
without following it up by paying his dues 
into the State and National Societies. The 
object of this system is to get the recent 
graduate into a dental unit as soon as pos- 
sible. The longer he waits after graduating, 
the less apt you are to get him into any 
dental organization. 

II. Quorum—Do you think twenty-five 
members are enough for a quorum to trans- 
act the business of the 3,500 members of 
the Illinois Dental Society? 

III. Should the State Society invite the 
Dental Manufacturers and Supply Houses 
to exhibit their goods at the State Meet- 
ing? 

IV. Should a questionnaire be sent to 
every member of the State Society before 
any vital change is made in the State con- 
stitution or by-laws? 

V. Would you be in favor of merging 
the Bulletin of the Chicago Dental Society 
and the Illinois Dental Journal and have 
it published semi-monthly? 

VI. Is it fair to a man after he has 
graduated from a class “A” Dental School 
that he must go before a state board with 
the possibility of being turned down? 

VII. Should the Bulletin of the Chicago 
Dental Society be open for subscription to 
the down state dentists? 

VIII. The Dental Relief Fund—Would 
you be in favor of each State taking care 
of its needy through the State Society 
rather than through the American Dental 
Association, and assess each member ac- 
cording to the amount needed? 

IX. Would you be in favor of placing 
a member on the honor roll after paying 
dues into the State Society for twenty-five 
consecutive years or sooner if he has done 
some meritorious work for the dental pro- 
fession; rather than exempt him from 
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state dues after twenty-five years and 
thereby place a greater financial burden on 
the younger men, which may be a cause. to 
keep some of them outside of the dental 
fold? 

X. Should a man be a Medical gradu- 
ate as well as a Dental in order to special- 
ize as an Oral Surgeon? 

XI. In order to save the teeth of the 
general public would you be in favor of 
our Dental Schools training men to do two 
branches of dentistry only; namely, filling 
of teeth and prophylaxis or cleaning teeth, 
two main factors in preventive dentistry? 

The fundamental reason that about 75 
per cent of the general public do not have 
their teeth attended to is because the fees 
are too high, and the reason the fees are so 
high is because a man must know all 
branches of dentistry and a greater part 
of medicine before he is privileged to fill 
a pinhead cavity; consequently, the patient 
must pay for all other branches of dentis- 
try that have nothing whatsoever to do 
vith that cavity. 


Dr. George Schneider, 
La Salle, Illinois. 
Dear Doctor: 

Your questionnaire has interested me. 
I have read it thru several times and 
find it impossible to answer intelligently 
most of the questions asked with a simple 
yes or no, and yet I will be as brief as 
possible. 

No. 1 

Unless the by-laws of the A. D. A., the 
State and its components are amended, no 
member could be accepted into one or two 
only of the three interlocking societies. 
The local society by proper action, may 
at the present time, remit its dues to first 
year members and accept the State and 
A. D. A. dues or pay the State and A. D. 
A. dues from its treasury. 

No. 2 

Yes, since this would naturally include 
the officers and council of the society and 
several members. 

No. 3 

Chicago is ideally located for a merchan- 

dise exhibit by dealers and manufacturers, 
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who have learned that unless they exhibit 
as part of a dental meeting, they cannot 
attract attendance, for this reason, they are 
eager to show at the Midwinter Meeting 
but object to putting on two exhibits 
annually in the same state. Our last com- 
mercial exhibit cost the State Society more 
than we received and we felt that this 
expense was not warranted; that it de- 
tracted from clinic and lecture attendance; 
and while it is an interesting feature it 
does not increase attendance at the annual 
meeting. It might interest you to know 
that the manufacturers association did not 
exhibit at Denver, and that other states 
wish to follow our example of holding a 
strictly scientific meeting. 


No. 4 
I believe it would cost considerably 
more than 100 dollars to circularize the 
membership if this had to be done several 
times, certainly the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. A published notice and explana- 
tion in the State official publication, THE 
ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL, in advance of 
the annual meeting should be sufficient, 
any member who is interested should at- 

tend the annual meeting. 


No. 5 

Certainly not. Our state association is 
large enough to warrant publication of a 
Journal in which we take pride. Our pres- 
ent publication has received widespread 
approval and will soon be self supporting. 
It is a professional and financial success 
and the dentists of Illinois have reason to 
be proud of it. It will publish all matters 
pertinent to the dental profession, whether 
they occur in La Salle, Springfield, Chicago 
or elsewhere of statewide interest. It 
might be a good idea to have every com- 
ponent also, publish a local weekly or bi- 
monthly Bulletin according to their needs 
containing matter of purely local interest, 
but they should publish in the state Journal 
all matters of general interest. 


No. 6 
Before answering this I would want quite 
a bit of information from the State board 
and the schools. 














No. 7 
Why not? 
No. 8 
Another question that calls for some 
study, at present the A. D. A. doubles any 
appropriation we make. 
No. 9 
This matter of remitting the dues of 
Life Members has been much discussed 
and is mot the problem it has been made to 
appear. There are two sides to it. As 
Secretary I found that it kept many in 
uninterrupted membership; and some after 
the certificate is awarded, who might drop 
out because of advancing years, continue 
their membership in the local and A. D. A. 
since the expense is lessened. A great deal 
has been said about the young man and 
his expenses and nothing at all about the 
older man who finds his expenses increas- 
ing and his income lessened or out of pro- 
portion. I have talked to many young men 
and as a class they are not looking for this 
consideration. They appear to believe that 
Society membership is worth all it costs, 
is a part of their professional life, and a 
wise investment. In a recent number of 
the Chicago Bulletin I notice that six or 
eight have dropped out and over twenty 
new members have come in during the 
same period. And at a time of financial 
depression, each of these new members 
have paid a membership fee of 5 dollars in 
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addition to the first year dues, or 18 dol- 
lars in all for their first year, and there 
has been no move on the part of the group 
in Chicago who talked so loudly about the 
young man being kept out by raising the 
State dues one dollar, to relieve him of this 
five dollar initiation fee which looks rather 
inconsistent to me, if they really believe 
the young man problem to be a matter 
of dues. Up to now, our collection of 
dues, as compared to other years, shows 
no falling off due to either bad times or 
advanced dues, so I cannot believe that the 
relatively small dues of dental societies 
can be considered a possible financial 
burden by any eligible dentist. Of course 
they can be and are used as an excuse. 


No. 10 
As I understand it. 


No. 11 


Men might be trained to just make full 
dentures, to just extract teeth, to only 
make bridgework, dentistry as a profes- 
sion is threatened with such a condition 
now and it would mean endless controversy 
and legislation with no resultant lessening 
in cost to the public. Our profession must 
continue to seek ways and means to pre- 
vent tooth decay and their premature loss 
and lessen the need of costly reparative 
operations, if we are to remain a profes- 
sion. 


No. 





May 18, 1932. 
My dear Dr. Clemmer: 

That was indeed very nice of the IIli- 
nois: State Dental Society to send such a 
cordially appreciative telegram. My sin- 
cerest thanks. 

I am always with you at each annual 
meeting, in spirit. Keep the program of 
the meeting on my desk, and am with you 
in my thoughts throughout your session. 

With best wishes and cordial regards, I 


am 


Fraternally yours, 

Lovuts OtTopy, 

175 Vernon Terrace, 
Oakland, California. 


VIENNA PUTS TEETH BACK ON 
GOLD BASIS 
THE MINISTRY of finance at Vienna has 
lifted the gold embargo enough to let 
dentists purchase the metal necessary to 
provide patients with gold teeth. To pre- 
vent a “flight of capital,” patients must 
obtain special certificates to buy gold teeth. 





Here lies the tragedy of Our Race: 
Not that men are poor; 

Not that men are wicked; 

Not that men are ignorant; 

But that men are strangers. 


—ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 





ORGANIZED DENTISTRY FIGHTS THE 





BATTLE* 


Bruce Barton, in a recent American 
Magazine, made the statement that if a 
speaker has enough material to talk for 
five hours, he should speak about thirty 
minutes. He says he knows exactly 
how long it takes the average man to 
tell every blessed thing he knows; three 
hours. He found this out when asked 
to deliver a series of hour-and-a-half lec- 
tures on advertising before a university 
The first hour and a half he told 
them everything he knew about adver- 
tising. The second hour and a half he 
told them all that he knew about every 

The third time he did 
He had shot his bolt and 


class. 


other subject. 
not appear, 
was through. 

In order to assure you in advance of 
my terminal facilities I promise to keep 
well within the proscribed limit of thirty 
minutes. 

There is convening in your historical 
and beautiful city at this time, the 68th 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Dental 
Society. It meets in a different section 
of the State each year, but I dare say 
the fair capital of Illinois, calls forth 
more devotees of our profession than any 
other, unless it be Chicago, which, we 
who live there of course readily admit. 

We too, in Chicago are blessed and 
cursed by certain conditions indigenous 
to both our cities. But when I look 
upon the startling achievements of Chi- 
cago’s unbelievable Lake Front, the 
which Athens in all her glory and 
beauty, Rome in all her splendor and 


*Presented before the Exchange Club, Springfield, 
Ill., May, 1932 
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power, never surpassed or equaled, and 
I then stand before the Nation’s Shrine, 
here in your city, wherein rests the im- 
mortal Lincoln, who fore-ordained by 
Divine wisdom, tread the path of glory, 
though it led to a martyr’s grave, I thank 
God that I can sense the remnants of 
civic virtue in the one, and grasp the in- 
spiration and bow in deep veneration to 
the other. 

The history of dentistry is interesting; 
and if you will indulge me a few mo- 
ments, I should like to very briefly speak 
of the building up of our profession, 
wherein it has from its very humble be- 
ginning attained a place in the intel- 
lectual and healing avenues of our civi- 
lization. 

It is commonly believed that dentistry 
is of very modern times, but the Greek, 
Herodotus, in 500 B. C. spoke of it as 
The Egyptians and Hindus 
in those early days attempted to replace 


a vocation. 


teeth by attaching ivory or wood to 
sound teeth with thread or wire. Galen 
in 131 A. D.,- taught teeth were true 
bone, and existed before birth, and gave 
the name “eye-tooth” to the one we com- 
monly call the canine, because it was sup- 
posed to receive a branch from the nerve 
supplying the eye. 

And from these early recordings and 
down to the latter part of the 18th Cen- 
tury, about the only cure for toothache 
It does not demand a 
keen imagination to conjure up the pain 
of those days. You may have heard it 
said that our forebears did not have the 
tooth trouble we of this day have, be- 
cause of a less artificial mode of living. 


was extraction. 




















Investigation is proving that to be an 
error. 

France, England, and Germany, all 
contributed to the unfolding of this 
branch of medicine, as it was then as 
well as now called. Some of our pro- 
fession object to being called a branch, 
and state positively, and with good rea- 
son, that we have ceased to be a part of 
medicine, and are fully able from any 
viewpoint to stand alone. 

With the broadening of dental knowl- 
edge in Europe, it soon spread into the 
colonies. Josiah Flagg, whom all dentists 
honor was probably the first American 
dentist. It may interest you to know 
that Paul Revere, he who rode on that 
eventful night to alarm “every Middle- 
sex village and farm,” was a dentist, as 
well as a silversmith, and contributed to 


the doubtful dental comfort of the 
Father of Our Country. 
However, modern dentistry dates 


from the 19th Century, especially the 
latter half. The same conquering spirit 
of ’76 animated the men of that period 
They 


began with a few practitioners, no or- 


who had taken up this work. 


ganization, professional basis, educa- 
tional system, or literature. 
In 1837, the first local association was 


formed in New York. 


Their object was 
to advance this new science by free 
communication and_ inter-change of 
sentiments.” 

In those days, let it be said, men in 
their enthusiasm were delving into the 
mysteries of this new work, bringing out 
ideas and appliances, and became very 
secretive lest another co-laborer would 
become the possessor of these methods. 
Consequently a society was formed to 


abolish, if possible, this selfish hoarding 
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so that all would become benefactors, by 
free exchange of knowledge. 

In 1840 the first dental college was 
started in Baltimore, and also the Ist 
National Association Society. And from 
this small beginning there has grown a 
profession, rich in tradition, an organ- 
ization founded on a code of ethics un- 
impeachable, a comprehensive literature, 
and a system of education that is the ad- 
miration of the intellectual world. 

Dentistry has kept step with medicine. 
The dental student must be grounded in 


Therapeutics, Pathology, Histology, 
Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology, 
and dental mechanics. The microbic 


theory now accepted has stimulated many 
men to further research; and to these 
tireless workers, you and I are under 
everlasting debt, for it is through, and 
by them that disease is yielding to better 
health. 

The cause of decay of the teeth is not 
yet determined. Theory after theory 
has been ferreted out and discarded ; and 
To 


laboriously persevere is the passion of 


yet the enthusiasm is unbounded. 


these men who will yet discover and give 
And will it 


medicine there 


to the world this panacea. 
be worth while? In 
were a Pastuer and a Lister; there was 
a Curie, who gave to us the beneficence 
of radium; a Roentgen, who brought 
out the mystery of the unnamed light 
ray, commonly called the X-Ray; and by 
the workings of a Divine will in the 
mind of man, as I believe these people 
just mentioned were and are so attuned, 
there will emerge one, who will conquer 
And to him will 
be ascribed everlasting honor for remov- 


this universal disease. 


ing one of the most destructive forces 


in the lives of the human race. 
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And why all these words? Just this: 
the ones who have brought about these 
many blessings thus far are men, speak- 
ing for my profession, of organized 
dentistry, men who gathered with others 
of kindred minds and unselfishly strug- 
gled to benefit the world at large. 
Theirs was not for selfish personal in- 
terests, but to bring out the truth. It 
is accepted in some quarters that to or- 
ganize is to seek means of dethronement, 
to put some one out and let favored ones 
in, be that “in” what it may. 

Organized Dentistry has for its pur- 
pose an altruism that in fact seeks to 
dethrone itself; that hunts out ways to 
make itself more efficient to the suffer- 
ing; that has reared buildings of research 
and philanthropy; that has promulgated 
health laws for the upbuilding of our 
national physical and mental strength. 
It has gone into your legislative halls in 
Springfield, and there sponsored laws 
that safeguard you and your families, 
without which you would be at the 
mercy of them who have no interest in 
you but that of self aggrandizement. 
Organized dentistry has put the sword 
of truth in your hands and with it you 
are educated to maintain mouth health. 

It has gone to your public and paro- 
chial schools and with much earnestness, 
is now, and has been teaching the youth 
of these schools mouth health. It has 
gone to Washington and there aroused 
the interests of the men at the head of 
the nation, the necessity for mouth 
health. No place, where there is a 


chance to educate, the so-called slums, 
the foreign sections, the prisons, the 
asylums, the hospitals for cancer cases, 
the hand and heart of organized den- 
tistry work in an unselfish way to help 
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eradicate the ravages of dental disease. 

You must know that the seeming in- 
significant tooth can be, by accident or 
carelessness, the cause of grave systemic 
disturbance. May I point to the very 
serious disease of the marrow of the 
bone, called osteomyelitis; cancer of the 
tongue or lip, by reason of bad teeth; 
heart and stomach lesions, necrosis of the 
jaws, these and many other follow in 
the wake of dental trouble. 

Organized Dentistry has worked and 
studied to obliterate such conditions. 

I have emphasized Organized Den- 
tistry. Opposing that in practically all 
ways is another type that seeks sus- 
tenance through the medium of public 
advertising using the dollar mark as its 
means of approach. It has never spon- 
sored health legislation; never has it 
fought for the good of the people at 
large without a thought of a selfish re- 
turn. Broad, misguiding statements 
have been the means of inducing busi- 
ness, the end justifying the means. 

It is often asked why we do not adver- 
tise. Our code of professional morals 
forbid it, as it results in placing self 
above service, leads to false statements 
and lowers conscience, and may injure a 
fellow dentist. 

So-called quackery or charlatanry are 
closely related to public advertising in 
the healing profession. It does not neces- 
sarily have to be, but undoubtedly they 
become closely associated. 

Just a few days ago I read in the May 
number of Hygeia, an article concerning 
a cancer cure, widely advertised as never 
failing and which was exposed by the 
American Medical Association. The 
sufferers were led on by the hope of a 
cure, and poured their money into this 














man’s pockets at the rate of $1,000 to 
$75,000 per month. The treatment, 
upon analysis consisted of an injection of 
one-third carbolic acid’ in a mixture of 
glycerin and alcohol. And this was sup- 
posed to conquer cancer. 

The healing professions are fighting 
your battles for safe and sane treatment. 
The ones you love and wish to protect, 
and you also, need the education, the 
embattlements thrown around to con- 
serve health and happiness. 

The tearing down of good teeth ruth- 
lessly in order to insert a bridge, or need- 
lessly remove teeth that should, and 
would give service for many years under 
the mistatement of false readings of 
X-Rays, for what? that a few tainted 
dollars may jangle in the money box. 
Nothing else matters. 

This is one reason for organized den- 
tistry. We must combat such prof- 
ligacy. We must show to a questioning 
people that dentistry in its highest sense 
insures their health and incomes; that it 
is not flaunting paid solicitors or walk- 
ing delegates; that it is organized so that 
it may better understand, that it may 
better serve; that it does not centralize 
to coerce but that’ it may honestly and 
unselfishly give its contribution to the 
suffering. 
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In closing I want to speak of a joint 
meeting in Dixon, of the Whiteside-Lee 
County Dental Society and Lee County 
Medical Society of last month. Its 
program shows conclusively how organ- 
ized professional societies are watching, 
studying, delineating the ravages of dis- 
eases and abnormalities, in order that 
human society may prosper and be pro- 
tected. The avarice and greed of the 
other type never reaches the humani- 
tarian plane, but is 
public expressions of how good they are. 
“Come and be one of our happy, satis- 
fied, rejuvenated family’’they say. One 
follows the way of the Great Physician 
of the Soul, going about doing good. 
And the poor unfortunates who meet the 
other side, are “done good.” 

What I am pleading for tonight is 
that we sense the value of such men and 
organizations in our midst; that we fully 
comprehend their unselfish sacrifices in 
meeting, discussing, planning, and I dare 
say praying earnestly that they may be 
given light and wisdom to further bring 
to the suffering, surcease from their 
pains. 

It is to such men we should turn in 
our need ; for the price is too heavy when 
we seek help in quarters that have not 
the bulwarks of organization to fight our 


battles. 7. oe &. 


concerned with 





WORSE THAN AN ABSCESSED TOOTH! 


Three hundred husbands of Bayonne, 
N. J., asked County Prosecutor Drewer to 
keep their wives out of gambling houses. 
In a raid 290 players out of 300 were 
women. The wives promised to gamble 
no more, but some won’t be able to keep 
the promise. 

Drugs, gambling and alcohol establish a 
much firmer hold on women than on men, 
because of woman’s greater refinement 
and nervous sensibility as compared with 





man. A woman gambling or drinking is 
a sadder sight than a man thus engaged. 
To see a rose in the gutter is more un- 
pleasant than seeing a turnip there. 

By the way, you can see many a “rose 
in the gutter” by visiting any of New 
York City’s forty or fifty thousand speak- 
easies, where at bars, especially arranged, 
women may be seen drinking all kinds of 
poisonous bootleg concoctions.—Chicago 
Herald & Examiner. 





TECHNIC FOR A SUTURELESS FLAP IN 





DIFFICULT SINGLE EXTRACTIONS* 
By Geo. Scuneiwer, LaSalle, Ill. 


THIs is a very simple technic and can 
by general 
In the case of a lower bicuspid 


be followed every prac- 
titioner. 
when the X-Ray reveals that the root 
is hypercementosed and cannot be drawn 
up through the normal tooth socket, 
make two incisions, one starting at the 
neck of the disto-buccal angle of the 
tooth to be removed, to the distal buccal 
fold equal to about one-third of the 
crown end of the root of the tooth; 
then make a similar incision from the 
mesial-buccal angle of the tooth to the 
mesial-buccal fold, (always staying away 
from the neck of the adjacent teeth.) 
Then lay back the mucco-periosteum 
flap with a periosteal elevator. In mak- 
ing a flap, whether sutureless or other- 
wise for a difficult single extraction, two 
First, 
plenty of blood supply to the flap; 


things must be kept in mind: 


second, bone tissue for it to rest on when 
put back in place. 

The general practitioner does not have 
enough regard and respect for the soft 
tissue around the tooth socket, nor does 
he fully realize the importance of pre- 
serving the soft tissue in all single ex- 
tractions. Every time an extraction is 
done and the patient is dismissed with 
some exposed bone tissue in that tooth 
socket, there is going to be a great deal 
of afterpain. 
less sloughing of both hard and _ soft 


There will be more or 
tissue, thus retarding healing. In mak- 
ing a proper flap and removing from one 
to two-thirds of the buccal or labial 
cortical plate over-lying the root of the 
tooth to be removed, you are not inter- 
fering with ridge formation, for the 
ridge at the end of twelve months will 
be just about the same as though the 
tooth had been extracted without remov- 
ing any of the buccal or labial plate. 





*Clinic at Ill. State Dental Soc., Springfield, 
May, 1932. 

THE BENEFITS 

WHat a host of evils comes from !m- 


proper functioning of the digestive organs; 
what a dear price one pays for pcorly 
digested food. Yet part of the rewarid 
of a good laugh is better digestion, and 
therefore a step to better health. 

The way laughter helps in digestion is 
very interesting. Through the experiments 
of Pawlaw Richet, Horberh and other emi- 
nent physiologists who have done remark- 
able research on the digestive apparatus, 
it has been determined that among the 
other factors that aid in proper digestion 
pleasurable emotion is the most efficient. 
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OF LAUGHTER 


Laughter plays a prominent part in this 
role. 

A good laugh causes a pleasant emo- 
tional disturbance by stimulating the vagus 
nerve, which extends its influence to all 
the digestive organs: The first digestive 
organs affected are the salivary glands, 
which are controlled by the affluents of 
this nerve. The stimulation of these af- 
fluents brings about an increased flow of 
saliva, which assures a more thorough di- 
gestion of the starchy foods. Traveling 
on, the stimulation induced by the laugh 
affects the stomach. An acceleration of 
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the digestive movements of the stomach’s 
walls (known as peristalsis) is caused by 
the pleasurable feeling. Moreover, the 
gastric juices in the stomach are increased 
in their flow as was the saliva in the first 
instance. The heart also sends an increased 
flow of blood to the digestive areas. Still 
further down the path is the liver, which 
is stimulated to pour forth an abundance 
of bile. This is especially helpful in the 
digestive process. Finally, the pancreas 
is influenced, as is also the duodenum, and 
both give forth a liberal flow of their re- 
spective digestive fluids. The secretion of 
the latter helps in a more thorough diges- 
tion of the fats and starches. 

The brain, which is so readily befogged 
by protracted mental activities, is relieved 
by the quickening of the movement of the 
blood through the fine and delicate vessels 
which permeate the brain structure. This re- 
lief brings about increased brain power and 
renewed mental endurance. Aside from 
its influence on the brain, a good laugh 
tones up the entire nervous system by giv- 
ing rise to pleasure, which adds nervous 
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vigor, heightens nervous stimulation and 
reinforces nervous endurance. 

Most happy is the effect of laughter on 
the circulation. A good laugh is virtually 
a series of spasmodic expirations. The 
forcible chest movements cause a partial 
closing of the glottis, which increases the 
pressure within the thorax and so impedes 
the entry of blood from the veins into 
the heart. This effect is discerned in the 
turgidity of the head and neck. In the 
second place the exceptionally deep in- 
spirations tend to expand the lungs with 
air and to draw off the blood from the 
veins of the heart. 

In respiration a good laugh also plays 
a happy influence. The lungs are strength- 
ened and deeper inhalations of air are en- 
couraged. Moreover, the actions of the 
large muscles which do the work of res- 
piration are enforced. 

A good laugh is one of life’s best tonics. 
Its influence on the human economy is 
healthful and widespread. We ought to 
learn to laugh more——Dr. Edward Podol- 
sky, M.D., Health. (Reprint from Pacific 
Dental Gazette.) 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
ST. LOUIS DENTAL SOCIETY, March 
28, 1932. 

WHEREAS, The attention of the St. 
Louis Dental Society has been called to the 
publicity material, or advertising copy, ap- 
proved and recommended by the Dental 
Educational Publicity Committee of the 
American Dental Association, and 

WHEREAS, This publicity material, or 
advertising copy because it implies an at- 
tempt by organized dentistry to create mar- 
kets for its service, can be judged to be 
advertising rather than educational ma- 
terial, and 

WHEREAS, The use of such advertising 
or publicity copy, is in direct violation of 
the Code of Ethics of the American Dental 
Association and the features implied there- 
in, and 

WHEREAS, The use of such copy may 
bring charges of unprofessional conduct 
against the profession by layman and allied 


professional groups, and occasion a loss of 
dignity, prestige and confidence, and cause 
the public to interpret all true altruistic 
motives and actions of the profession as 
being tainted with a suspicion of commer- 
cialism, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the St. Louis 
Dental Society, a component of the Mis- 
souri State Dental Association, which is a 
component of the American Dental As- 
sociation, hereby emphatically voices its 
condemnation of the dissemination of such 
advertising or publicity material, as organ- 
ized by advertising agencies and approved 
by the Dental Educational Publicity Com- 
mittee of the American Dental Association 
for use in the public press 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the Dental Educational Publicity Com- 
mittee be requested to refrain from the 
promotion of plans calling for the publica- 
tion of paid advertising publicity or educa- 
tional material, and that its program be 
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altered to the end that the copy offered 
for the public may be enlightening on mat- 
ters of dental health in a way, dignified 
and educational, and free from all features 
which may bring discredit or charges of 
unethical practice, to the profession as a 
whole or to its organizations, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
Dr. G. B. Winter, our representative on the 
Board of Trustees, be instructed to bring 
before the Trustees the action and attitude 
of our society, on the matter of paid dis- 
play advertising, and that he be instructed 
to use his influence to change the present 
methods, to meet our approval, and 

BE IT FURTHER’ RESOLVED, 
That we herewith instruct those of our 
members who will serve in the House of 
Delegates of the American Dental Associa- 
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tion, at Buffalo, to bring to the attention of 
the House of Delegates, the action of this 
society, and do all in their power to force 
a discontinuance of said activity, and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
a special committee be appointed to co- 
operate with similar committees of other 
societies to take steps to bring about a 
discontinuance of this matter, or to proceed 
to organize such committee activities for 
the purpose outlined above. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DENTAL 
EDUCATION OF THE ST. LOUIS 
DENTAL SOCIETY 
J. F. Atcorn, L. H. Kou, 
F. J. BRocKMAN' = J. P. MARSHALL, 
C. C. CHEsTERSON H. M. Tow Les, 
P. E. ECKARDT, O. W. BRANDHOoRST, 
Chairman. 





ILLINOIS DOCTORS DEVELOP FLUID 
TO FIGHT CANCER 


Three scientists, working together for 
half a decade, have developed a combina- 
tion treatment they believed today might 
be of great benefit for cancer. 

Although they had apparently cleared up 
diseased cells in cancerous tissues of sev- 
eral patients, they warned against “undue 
enthusiasm,” stating the development yet 
is in its experimental stages. 

The three are Dr. R. M. Parr, professor 
of chemistry of the University of Illinois; 
Dr. C. S. Bucher, physician, and Dr. R. S. 
Funk, bacteriologist. 

The announcement said that in several 
cases where the disease was so far ad- 
vanced that death was considered only a 
matter of weeks, the disease appeared ar- 
rested and sometimes rapidly disappearing. 

In other cases of early stages the af- 
fected areas have cleared up until all indi- 
cations of the disease have vanished. In 
no case has the cancerous growth reap- 
peared. 

The development started when Dr. Parr 
began to experiment with the rare element 
“selenium” which had previously been used 
in treating cancer and rejected by Wasser- 
mann, Keysser and others because, while 





it appeared to cure, it killed the majority 
of the rodents on which it was used. 

Dr. Parr worked the selenium into a so- 
lution consisting of sodium selenite, cal- 
cium germanate and sodium chloride. This 
solution, diluted 1,000 times, was injected 
into the muscles of the patients or adminis- 
tered orally. 

Working with Drs. Bucher and Funk, he 
discovered that the blood of cancerous pa- 
tients, which contained an increase of lac- 
tic acids and a decrease of calcium, potas- 
sium and blood cells, immediately returned 
to normal. 

The selenium solution passed up healthy 
cells, but immediately arrested the growth 
of and tended to destroy diseased cells. 





THE VALUE OF A SMILE 


It costs nothing but creates much. 

It enriches those who receive it, with- 
out impoverishing those who give. 

It happens in a flash and the memory 
sometimes lasts forever. 

It creates happiness in the home, fosters 
good will in business, and is the counter- 
sign of friends. 

It is rest to the weary, daylight to the 
discouraged, sunshine to the sad, and Na- 
ture’s best antidote for trouble. 

It cannot be bought, begged, borrowed 
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or stolen, for it is something that is no 
earthly good to anyone ’til it is given 
away. 

And if, in the hurry and rush of the day, 
you meet someone who is too weary to 
give you a smile—leave one of yours. 

For no one needs a smile quite so much 
as he who has none to give. 





ATTENTION TRAPSHOOTERS!! 


The following editorial is taken from 
Scioto Gazette, Oldest Newspaper West of 
the Allegheny Mountains in continuous 
publication: 

“The immense toll of death and acci- 
dent which marked the opening of the 
hunting season in Ohio is regrettable. It 
marks a stage in our development which 
signifies a trend towards softness which is 
contrary to our experience and traditions 
of forty years ago. Analysis of the condi- 
tions which now surround the matter of 
hunting without doubt brings us to the 
conclusion that we as a people have lost 
our flair for shooting, something which we 
inherited from our forefathers who settled 
this country and who were good marks- 
men and expert hunters through force of 
necessity because the family larder de- 
pended upon their skill and moreover per- 
sonal and family safety in being able to 
use firearms against the Indians left no 
uncertain mark upon all and sundry. 

“We must turn to some other medium 
than the brief hunting season to teach us 
how to use firearms safely to become 
marksmen. The gun club which exists in 
many communities is probably the best 
place in which to learn this forgotten art. 
And in making the count of accidents one 
finds that they come most often to the 
inexperienced and the ignorant who do not 
know how to hande firearms and who do 
not fully realize the danger in their use. 
Familiarity with such use can not come 
in one or two day’s hunting each season. 
It must be a matter of daily practice and 
of careful observation such as comes to 
the trapshooter who learns through such 
experience that we develop not only safe 
shooters but better marksmen. 


A. D. A. Trapshoot 
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“For that reason if for no other these 
gun clubs should be looked upon in any 
community as schools for safeguarding life 
and for making safer and better marks- 
men of the individual who insists upon re- 
verting to man’s inherited tendency to go 
out and hunt.” 

The next meeting of the American Den- 
tal Trapshooters League will be held at the 
Buffalo Trap and Field Club at Buffalo, 
New York, during the meeting of the 
American Dental Association in September. 

This promises to be the best shoot we 
have ever held. An attractive program is 
being arranged and all members in good 
standing in the A. D. A., who are inter- 
ested in trapshooting, are cordially invited 
to participate. ° 

The complete program will be published 
later. 

C. W. MILLS, Chillicothe, Ohio, President. 
D. F. RUCKS, Birmingham, Alabama, 

Vice-President. 

W. H. JORDAN, 2004 Bryant Building, 

Kansas City, Missouri, Secretary-Treas- 

urer. 





JIS’ BLUE 
Jis’ blue, God, 
Jis’ blue. 
Ain’t prayin’ exactly jis’ now, tear blind, 
I guess, 


Cain’t see my way through. 

You know those things 

I ast for so many times— 

Maybe I hadn’t orter repeated like the 
Pharisees do; 

But I ain’t stood in no market-place 

It’s jis’ *tween me and you. 

And you said, “Ast,” .. . 

Somehow I ain’t astin’ now and I hardly 
know whut to do. 

Hope jis’ sorter left, but Faith’s still here— 

Faith ain’t gone too. 

I know how ’tis—a thousand years 

Is as a single day with you 

And I ain’t meanin’ to tempt 

You with “If you be—” 

And I ain’t doubtin’ you, 

But I ain’t prayin’ tonight, God, 

Jis’ blue. —Selected. 

















Beri TORIAL 


HONORING DR. THOMAS L. GILMER 
At the Alumni Reunion of the Northwestern University Dental School, June 
7th, two bronze tablets were placed on the walls of the lecture amphitheater to 
honor the memory of one of the founders of this splendid institution, Dr. Thomas 
L. Gilmer. 
With appropriate addresses this benefactor’s life was reviewed, and his place 
fixed in the minds and hearts of the many who have sat under his teachings, and 








who have gone out inspired to approach as near as possible to his humanity and 
modesty. 

How well some people fit into the niches of life. Be it said that those places, 
large or small, are hewn out of the solid rock of determination and desire and are 
not so easily acquired as it may seem when success has crowned the tireless efforts. 
One tablet recounted his lineage as has been given in the JOURNAL sometime back 
in an article by Dr. A. D. Black. The other was of the intimate type and shows 
clearly the man, as measured by the ones who knew and associated with him, 

We quote one paragraph from this tablet: 

“Eminent Oral Surgeon, Exceptional Scientist and teacher. A teacher of 
charming personality, a lover of Nature, a good sportsman and the highest type ot 
Professional Man.” 

Who could ask for a higher tribute to polish off life's span? No, this was 
not accomplished by being indifferently thrown about on the sea of circumstance, 
but by clear foresight of what was beyond. And he bent his energies to the 
long task. 

There is much of a lesson to us in a life such as this one. It calls the young 
man to put heart motives above selfish ones; it should spur him on who probably 
has not yet nailed his flag to the mast of genuine service; it should humble him who, 
though because of the few years in college, has yet to sight the haven of forget- 
fulness of self in service to others. This is not an indictment against the desire for 
accumulating the comforts of life, but against the thought of making the financial 
goal life’s complete ambition. 

We feel secure in the thought that Dr. Gilmer was that high type of profes- 
sional man who believed in the oft quoted truth, ‘“He profits most who serves best.” 
And while the writer of this did not sit under the spell of his magnetic mind, yet 
we feel that this outlook on his profession was inculcated into the minds of his 
students. 

So we wholeheartedly subscribe to the quotation taken from the tablet in his 
honor. And while the most of us older men cannot emulate his attainments in 


dentistry and science, we can love Nature—which is but another way of stating 
our veneration to our Maker—and endeavor to be, as he was, the highest type of 
Professional Man. 
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Editorial 


LEST WE FORGET 

In this issue is the recital of four lives: two snuff out at thirty-seven and thirty- 
nine and two others quite full-of years and yet untrammeled by their weight, but 
still having the urge for further accomplishment, go the way of all flesh. 

We pause at the mysterious entity wherein the sum of life is written early. 
We stand in compliance to the manifest will of life when the years of labor are 
many and the sun has set in radiance on that one whose craft has “set sail on the 
unknown sea to the unseen shore.” 

But when doing that have we discovered our duty to life and its activities? 
Have we gathered the pieces of this life and that life and from it woven a fabric 
into whose warp and woof have entered those qualities of thought that will enable 
us to go on in our chosen work, better fitted because of this man’s or that one’s 
efforts, successes—and failures? Yes, we garner from failures more surely than 
from successes at times. And these qualities of life, all equally common, are the 
heirlooms handed down to us, from those that have folded their tents, like the Arab, 
and silently stolen away. 

And we shall profit from these whose years, though few, were filled with the 
zest of life, and service, and from the ones who carried the torch of high attainment 
up through the many intricacies of a long life, unless—we forget. 

We need to remember above all else the necessity of piling up a good health 
account upon which to draw later, if necessary. It seems almost paradoxical to 
suggest that the office and the dentist should draw apart for a time during the 
summer days, and especially these lean days. We can forget the necessities of the 
future in a measure and just live for now. This old enemy, Worry, so often makes 
us forget everything but itself, that we readily become a prey to a vitiated system 
and “dis-ease” sits on the throne. 

The young man must be preserved; the older man honored for his fruitful 
years; and each—lest he forgets—become radiantly healthful by granting one’s self 
freedom of body and mind. 

“Go forth,” you man of the cloistered office, “under the open sky and list to 
Nature’s teachings.” The open road; the ever-widening fields; the streams wherein 
the wary trout hide under rock or lily pad; the mountain whose snowy head sends 
down the challenge to conquer; the music of the waterfall; the antiphonal bells 
of a star-bright night, all these can and will keep you in tune with the Infinite. 
And those riches once unaccounted in your ledger of life will fill it with wealth 
far more valuable than the gold of Croesus. 





COMPENSATING VALUES 

“Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in frames of silver.”—Proverbs. 

The following kindly expression warms the hearts of the Editorial staff: 

“T could not do without my copy of the ILLinois DENTAL JouRNAL. It makes 
me feel at home, everytime it comes, even though I am out of practice. I like to 
keep up with the progress of the times.” D. M. Cattell, 

125 North Rose Street, Burbank, California. 
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It is not the big things of life that have all the value. In fact the small 
seed carried here and yon has the potentiality of a beauteous flower wrapped up 
in its fibrous shell. 

And let it be said whenever a generous expression reaches the Editor of this 
JOURNAL and it is placed on its pages, is just another way of saying “thank you,” 
and not for self emulation. We too well know our limitations, and are indeed 
grateful when we minister to anyone’s happiness through the medium: of the 
JOURNAL, 

We like to know the JouRNAL is meeting needs expressed or suppressed. Time 
changes and levels values. It is well defined in the present-day decline of all 
thought-to-be sterling values. 

The transient things of life took on the potency of never lessening worth 
and we grew into the thought of that permanency, only to reap a whirlwind of 
regret. And what is left us from the wreckage of our hopes? This: an old truth 
buried under worthless ambitions, blasted hopes, greed, and avarice, and now 
being again rehabilitated that priceless possession called friendship wherein there 
is no end of compensating values. It needs not the wealth of nations, the arrogance 
that comes with the accumulation of money, or the artificiality of a presumed 
superiority, but just that homely quality wherein ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that and 
a’ that.” 

A value is given by a kind appreciated word, and a like value is returned in 
an unselfish act; and therein is a wealth of hope and cheer far greater than is ever 
dreamed. Our real values are not, as erroneously thought, wrapped up in money, 
but in those qualities of mind and heart that pays big dividends on the investment 
in service to one another. 

We desire that our JOURNAL give this value to its readers, “heaped up and 
running over,” that it may become a necessity in their lives—and that will be our 
compensation. 





THE recent State meeting released the Editor from office holding, other than 
this one of striving to bring out a monthly JouRNAL worthy of the name of Illinois. 
For a number of years the duty of guarding the library was the task assigned 
to him. He knew that the position was the least in the official kingdom, yet strove 
to magnify its worth. With the building up of the American Dental Association 
Library, and others in the different dental institutions, the dream of a former 
librarian had to be relinquished, and it is now more or less of a depository for the 
photographs of members. Because of the work of getting out the JouRNAL, the 
Executive Council kindly released us and appointed another to assume the duties. 
And be it said in passing that to breathe in the inspiration of past achievements of 
the men who brought into action our State Society, maintaining and handing down 
unimpeachable records, does one but look at these facts, he will be well repaid 
for the time spent. 
We stand in veneration and respect before the statues or pictures of Wash- 
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ington, Lincoln and others who have given their labors for the general good, and 


well we do. 


Yet nearer, in a sequestered sense, are the men who with visions 


clear, forged out of the dull metal of inexperience, of those earlier days, the bright- 


ness and clarity which we now call dentistry. 


The pictures of those men are the 


priceless possession of our library and they must be kept inviolate. 
For three years as a member of the Executive Council. we honestly strove, as 
have others before and will those who follow, to give conscientious deliberation 


to the business of the society. At no time was the personal element in the ascend- 


ency. 


we have done what we could to build up and not tear down. 


these experiences. 


We give way to our successor as the by-laws require, with the thought that 


We are glad for 


To be trusted by our peers establishes an enthusiasm for work 


To be falsely accused damages the very brain fiber for endeavor. 
So now we stand unadorned, a plain one-job man with work a’plenty, with 
a vision for the future, providing the world again becomes orderly. 


We disparage no other publication. 


We are trying to fill our, niche, and will 


always be subservient to the best interests of our profession. 





MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DISEASE 
CAUSED BY POISONS FROM 
GERMS 
Mental as well as physical disease may 
be caused by poison from germs that have 
a stronghold in some part of the body, Dr. 
M. L. Townsend, Washington, D. C., physi- 
cian, told members of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
Many patients may have been given up 
as hopelessly insane and confined for the 
rest of their lives to institutions for mental 
disease, when searching physical examina- 
tion might have revealed a removable phys- 
ical cause for their mental ails, he sug- 

gested 

Physicians are used to looking for such 
a focus of infection in the tonsils or teeth 
or appendix as the cause of rheumatic or 
other so-called bodily ailments. They must 
also search for focal infections in various 
mental disturbances. 

A young man had been sent to the hos- 
ital for mental disease with the diagnosis of 
dementia praecox, long regarded as an in- 
curable mental disease. 

The patient’s tonsils were enlarged and 
examination of his blood showed that there 
was a slight infection somewhere in his 
body. The tonsils and one tooth were sus- 
pected, but because of his mental state, 
removal of them was inadvisable. Instead 





clears up quickly. 


he was given good hygienic care for six 
weeks and then increasing daily doses of a 
mixed vaccine. Within one week his 
mental condition had become quite normal, 
but the infection persisted as shown by the 
blood examination. Removal of tonsils 
and the doubtful tooth cleared up the in- 
fection. The mental condition continued 
entirely normal. 

“He went to work, married and has been 
perfectly well and a hard-working man for 
three years and still is,’ Dr. Townsend 
reported. 

A group of germs eliminates a toxin 
which has a partiality for a certain type of 
body cells, the endothelial cells, which it 
attacks, causing inflammation. Such an 
inflammation of endothelial cells is vari- 
ously called rheumatism, growing pains, 
neuritis or what not, according to the par- 
ticular group of endothelial cells affected, 
Dr. Townsend explained. His theory is 
that when these poisons attack the endothe- 
lial cells lining the tiny blood vessels of the 
brain cortex, they set up inflamation there 
that results in mental disease, instead of in 
growing pains. If the poison is present 
for only a short time, as is the case in ty- 
phoid fever or pneumonia, for instance, the 
cells are not permanently damaged or de- 
stroyed by it and the mental disturbance 
Dentogram. 
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In Memoriam 


“Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done 
Life’s crown well won 
Now comes rest.” 











CHARLES EDWARD MEERHOFF 


Born, Richmond, Indiana, July 6, 1868. 

Died, Chicago, Illinois, June 6, 1932 

Dr. Meerhoff was educated in Richmond 
and prepared for the practice of Dentistry 
at the University of Michigan, where he 
received his degree in 1888. 

He was made a member of Denta Sigma 
Delta, in 1887, by Alpha Chapter. In 
1908-1909, he served as Supreme Grand 
Master. He was a Mason and a Past Mas- 
ter of Wright’s Grove Lodge No. 779. 

On coming to Chicago in 1889 he became 
identified with dental society organizations. 
He was President of the Odontographic 
Society of Chicago in 1896-97. He was a 
member of the Chicago and the Illinois 
State Dental Societies and the American 
Dental Association. 

Let it be recorded that up to a very 
short time before death, Charles E. Meer- 
hoff served exceedingly well those who 
entrusted themselves to him for profes- 
sional care, and that he was held in highest 
esteem by dentists, especially by those who 
knew him intimately. He was truly an 
excellent and outstanding dentist. In his 
last years he held himself closer to a small 
coterie of men of high professional ideals. 
In this group, today, there is sorrow. We 
extend to them and to the brother and sis- 
ter and especially to the widow who 
mourns, our heartfelt sympathy. 


HAROLD J. LYNN 
1893-1932 
Dr. Harold J. Lynn passed out of life 
May 18, 1932, at Ravinia, Illinois, aged 
thirty-nine years. 
He was graduated from Northwestern 
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University Dental School in 1916, and took 
up practice in Hubbard Woods, a highly 
specialized section north of Chicago. He 
was a member of the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety, Illinois State Dental Society, the 
American Dental Association and the Delta 
Sigma Delta Fraternity. 

During the war he was stationed at Fort 
Oglethorp, Georgia, as first lieutenant in 
the Dental Corps. 

Those surviving are his widow and four 
children and mother. 

The inscrutable mysteries of life will 
sometime be solved and then will it be 
known why one so young and necessary is 
removed from those beloved and earth’s 
activities. The condolence of the JouRNAL 
is extended to the bereaved. 


OSCAR B. YEATMAN 
1895-1932 

Oscar B. Yeatman was born at Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, and graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1920. He joined 
the Chicago Dental Society, the Illinois 
Dental Society, and American Dental Asso- 
ciation in 1924. 

Dr. Yeatman was a resident of Wilmette 
and practiced his profession in Evanston. 
He leaves a wife and year-old son. We 
extend our sympathy to the sorrowing. 


CARL ROBERT KUDERLING 
1869-1932 

Dr. Kuderling was born in Wisconsin, 
the son of a Lutheran clergyman. He 
graduated from the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery in 1894, and was a mem- 
ber of long standing of the Chicago Dental 
Society, and a Life Member of the Illinois 
Dental Society, joining in 1905. 

He practiced in the Field Annex, Chi- 
cago, where his talents were well rewarded 
by a large following. Due to an auto acci- 
dent he became a hopeless invalid, which 
finally caused his death. 

He is survived by one brother, Otto, of 
Big Stone City, South Dakota, his wife 
having passed on in 1930. We extend our 
condolence. 
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ON TO BUFFALO 


Buffalo, where the seventy-fourth session 
of the American Dental Association will 
convene in September, has come to be re- 
garded as one of the outstanding conven- 
tion and tourist cities on the North Ameri- 
can continent 

It’s a delightful place to visit during the 
summer months because of its strategic 
position at the eastern end of the Great 
Lakes where the climate is cool and re- 
freshing. Moreover, it is located within 
twenty miles of that ageless wonder of 
America—Niagara Falls. 

Within a night’s train ride of Buffalo 
there lives over sixty percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States, and seventy 
percent of the population of the Dominion 
of Canada. There are eleven railroad 
trunk lines running into Buffalo, thereby 
making it very convenient for those who 
visit the city to come by “crack” trains 
and avoid the inconvenience of many junc- 
tion changes. 

A network of some of the finest high- 
ways for the automobile traveling public 
run into Buffalo from the United States 
and Canada. 

Buffalo is noted for its beautiful parks, 
in which there are municipal golf links, 
tennis courts, baseball diamonds, lakes, 
equestrian paths, all controlled and oper- 
ated by the city for the benefit of its citi- 
zens and visiting friends. 

Fresh water bathing, water sports, and 
recreations at nearby beaches on Lake 
Erie’s long stretches of white sand, attract 
thousands to Buffalo annually from many 
other points. 





OFFICIAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
1932 MEETING 

A change in the customary publication 

of the 1932 volume of the Transactions of 

the Illinois State Dental Society is author- 
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ized by the Executive Council, and the 
price of the volume is reduced. 

Manuscripts and essays formerly printed 
in the Transactions will be published in 
this JoURNAL. All other records and pro- 
ceedings will be contained in the Transac- 
tions as usual. 

Binding will be of two types, The usual 
cloth binding, to harmonize with the pre- 
ceding volumes, at $1.50 per copy—and a 
paper binding at $1.00 per copy. 

In ordering the 1932 Transactions please 
indicate your choice of binding and en- 
close remittance. A copy will be sent as 
soon as published. The subscription list 
closes August 1st. Orders should be sent to 
Ben H. Sherard, Central Trust Building, 
Rock Island. 





McLEAN COUNTY DENTAL SOCIETY 


The regular May meeting of the McLean 
County Dental Society was held at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, May 26th, 1932. Dr. 
M. R. Henderson of Columbus, Ohio, gave 
a very interesting clinic on Staining Tech- 
nique for Porcelain Work. 

The newly elected officers are as fol- 


lows: President, Dr. A. W. Peterson, 
Bloomington; vice-president, Dr. Dale 
Fitzhenery, Bloomington; secretary, Dr. 


A. G. Orendorff, Bloomington. 

Dr. J. F. Mohara of Pontiac who was 
elected President at the April meeting 
finds that he will be unable to serve His 
resignation was accepted and Dr. Peterson 
of Bloomington was elected to the office of 
President. 

The next meeting will be held at Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, October 3rd, 1932. 

Dr. A. G. ORENDORFF, Sec. 





WARREN COUNTY DENTAL SOCIETY 

The Warren County Dental Society held 
election of officers at the last meeting, 
May 24th, 1932, and the following were 
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elected for the coming year: President, 
Dr. H. W. McMillan, Roseville; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. A. W. Glass, Monmouth; secre- 
tary, Dr. E. B. Knights, Monmouth; treas- 
urer, Dr. R. B. Vaughn, Monmouth; 
librarian, Dr. W. S. Phelps, Monmouth. 
The meetings are to be held the fourth 
Monday of the month, except June, July 
and August. 
Dr. E. B. KnicutTs, Sec. 





WINNEBAGO COUNTY DENTAL 
SOCIETY 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Winnebago County Dental Society was 
held at Rockford, Illinois, May 24th, 1932. 
Professor Rudolff Kronfeld of the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, gave a very in- 
teresting talk, with screen slides on Oral 
Pathology. Twenty-five members of the 
Winnebago County Medical Society were 
our guests. 

The next meeting will be held at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, October, 1932. 

Dr. W. M. MAGNELIA, Sec. 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
Peoria District County Dental Society was 
held at Peoria June 6, 1932. 

Newly elected officers are as follows: 
President, Paul W. Clopper of Peoria; 
Vice-President, E. B. Gurney of Pekin; 
Secretary, Adrian L. McDonough of 
Peoria; Treasurer, E. E. Hoag of Peoria; 
Librarian, Louis F. Tinthoff of Peoria. The 
next meeting will be held at Peoria October 
3; S98. 





The regular June meeting of the Sanga- 
mon-Menard-Logan County Dental Society 
was held at Springfield June 9, 1932. An 
all-day picnic was held at the Grandview 
Country Club. The program consisted of a 
horseshoe pitching contest in the morning 
which was won by Dr. Anton Gerster, 
Springfield. Dr. Lee Dennison, Springfield, 
won the ping pong contest and Dr. J. T. 
Yates, Springfield, won the high score in 
the bridge tournament. The low score in 
the golf tournament which was held during 
the afternoon was won by Dr. Roy Stear- 
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man, Springfield. The driving contest was 
won by Dr. T. A. Rost, Bloomington. The 
putting contest was won by Dr. A. E. Con- 
verse, Springfield. A chicken dinner was 
served family style at the Club at 6:30 
P. M., after which Dr. C. W. Holz gave 
the annual president’s address. This was 
followed by the election of officers for the 
coming year. 

Newly elected officers are as follows: 
President, Dr. H. B. Singler of Springfield: 
Vice-president, Dr. C. D. McDougall of 
Petersburg; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. 
H. P. Robinson of Springfield; Librarian, 
Dr. H. S. Layman of Springfield. The next 
meeting will be held at Springfield, Octo- 
ber, 1932. 





NEW ANAESTHETIC DEADENS PAIN 
LONG AFTER OPERATION 

A new “lingering” anesthetic, which 
continues to kill pain after an operation 
but has no habit-forming power, was re- 
ported to the American Chemical Society. 

A powerful salt from castor oil, which 
promises a new method of immunizing 
from diphtheria and tetanus, also was re- 
ported. 

The new anesthetic is local, and is 
claimed to outdo both cocaine and nova- 
caine. It is hydrochloride of pieperidino- 
propanediol di-pheny lurethane. For short. 
it is called diothane. 

“This compound,” said Dr. T. H. Rider, 
one of the discoverers, “is the only one 
at present available which is not only 
stronger than either, cocaine or novocaine, 
but can be used satisfactorily in any surg- 
ical operation that can be performed under 
local anesthetic. It is not habit-forming 
and is less toxic than either cocaine or 
novocaine. Because of the slowness with 
which this anesthesia disappears, the pa- 
tient is more comfortable after operation 
than is usually the case.” 

The development from castor oil of a 
substance named soricin, a safeguard 
against cobra and other snake venom and 
the poisons in tetanus and diphtheria also 
was described by Dr. Rider. 
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AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Buffalo, N. Y. September 12-16, 1932. 
HOTEL RESERVATION 


In securing hotel reservations for the 1932 Session, consult the hotel rate-sheet and fill out the blank 
application below. Mail immediately to the hotel you wish to patronize. The hotel will then advise you 
of the reservation which they make for you. 

In case your first choice cannot be made kindly indicate second and third choices. If none of your 
choices are available the Hotel Manager will mail your application to the Chairman of Halls & Hotels 
Committee and he will place your reservation in as favorable a hotel as possible. 

Please remember that a reservation constitutes a contract with the hotel to provide you with the 
accommodations you desire. If you find it impossible to carry out your part of the contract, namely, to 
occupy the room at the time agreed upon, please write or wire the hotel, releasing it in order that your 
room may be available for other members. 











HOTEL WITH BATH WITH BATH ba i ba — 
One Person Two Persons Qne Person Two Persons 
Arlington, 136 Exchange. .............ssecseces $5.00 $3.00 
Buffalo, Washington & Swan ............... $3.00 S 4.50S 
3.50 T&S 5.00 T&S 
4.00 T&S 6.00 T&S 
4.50 T&S 6.50 T&S 
6.50 TB 
Cheltenham, 234 Franklin................ a 3.00-5.00 TB $1.50 
Fairfax, Delaware near North................ 5.00-8.00 2 
Suites 10.00-12.00 
Ford, Delaware near Chippewa.............. 2.00S 3.50 S—$4.00 TB—S 
4.50 S for 3 persons 
6.00 S for 4 persons 
7.50 S for 5 persons 
Graystone, 24 Johnson Park.................. 3.00-5.00 
, 6.00 TB 
Lafayette, Washington & Clinton.......... 3.50 5.00-6.00 
4.00 7.00 TB 
eee. GED Ge sins ctiint és none scheheseeenn ae 5.00-6.00 TB 2.00 3.50-4.00 
Markeen, Main & Utiea.... ..iccccccccaccccs 3.00 5.00 3.00 
5.00 6.00 TB 4.00 TB 
eT ere 3.50 5.50 
‘ 4.00 6.00 
4.50 6.50 
5.00 7.00 TB 
6.00 8.00 TB 
7.00 9.00 TB—10.00 TB 
Stuyvestant, 245 Elmwood.................. 3.00 4.00 
Suites 5.00 
Suites 6.50 
Touraine, Delaware & Johnson Pk.......... 3.00 5.00 
3.50 6.00 TB 
Westbrook, Delaware at North.......... “s Suites 6.00 
Suites 8.50 
Suites 9.00 
Men’s Hotel, 308 Pearl (Men only)........ 1.00 
S- Shower; T&S—Tub and Shower; TB—Twin beds. 
MAIL THIS APPLICATION DIRECT TO THE HOTEL 
HOTEL RESERVATION 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. September 12-16, 1932. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please reserve sleepi room ions as noted below: 








Keévebaton Room(s) With bath for .......... people. Rate desired per day $........... 
Rate desired per day $.... 
Third choice hotel...........-.-seeeeeeee 





Please confirm this reservation to applicant. I further agree to notify the hotel at once in the event I am unable to 
use this reservation. 

IMPORTANT 7"? HOTEL MANAGER.—In the event you cannot accept this reservation, please forward this applica- 
tion at once to DR. G. ROBERTS, CHAIRMAN HALLS & HOTELS COMMITTEE, 1839 Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New 
York, who will poy to the assignment of this reservation. 
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Third Thursday in March 
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Third Tuesday in each 
month except June, July 
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April and October. 
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July and August. 
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Three or four each year. 


October 3rd. 
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and December. 


Semi-Annual — March and 
October. 

Annual — Second Wednes- 
day in October. 

Fourth Monday of each 
month except June, July 
and August. 

Second week in April and 
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Decem 


-|Second Wednesday in each 


month except July, August 
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HOARDING 
SCRAP GOLD 


is hazardous and unwise. Dental Offices are being 
robbed more frequently than ever before. We pay 
you full market value for the metals—gold, silver 
and platinum—and apply either on your open ac- 
count or contract account. If you prefer we will 
send you a check to cover. 


HETTINGER BROS. 


JEFFERSON BUILDING 315 N. TENTH STREET 
PEORIA, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 























SPECIAL SALE 


for a limited time onl 


$1.63 DEMONSTRATING $7.63 


PORCELAIN JACKET 


This beautiful PORCELAIN JACKET made on a 
porcelain root and incased in plush lined leather- 
ette case, will HELP YOU to show your patients 
the superiority of a PORCELAIN JACKET over 
any other type of crown. 

It will HELP YOU to show why the gum tissue 
around a PORCELAIN JACKET remains strong 
and healthy. 

It will HELP YOU TO SELL MORE POR- 
CELAIN JACKETS. 

Send us $1.63 now. Only a limited number to be 
sold at this low price, $1.63. 





USE THIS ORDER FORM 








M. W. SCHNEIDER—DENTAL LABORATORY 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Central 1680 


Enclosed find stamps or money order for $1.63 for Sample central (J) or lateral () Jacket. If not 
satisfied, it is understood that I may return it within five days and you will refund my money. 
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YOU EVER CONSIDER 


the varied opinions as 
to how a certain partial 
should be designed? 


EXPERIENCE ENABLES US 


1o offer an explana- 
tion—a logical reason 
for any design we 
suggest. 


TRY us| 





OLSON & BLAKELEY 


Dental Laboratory 


tnitarn:.  ROCkronn 











Harper's Microscopically Ada 








PERFECT amalgam service attainable, 
limitations of mouth operating conditions. 


illustrated, will restore tooth form and fin 


is processed by a practical dentist to insure the MOST PERMANENT and 


This alloy TIGHTLY packed against 
Harper's Anatomical Matrix Holder and Separator, 


with a saving of one-half to three-quarters of our operating time. 


ptable Quick Setting Alloy 


when manipulated under the many 


ish as perfectly as provided by gold, 


























PRICES 


Matrix Holder and Separator, 
with matrices, $6.00. Alloy: 1 
oz., $2.00; 5 ozs., $8.50; 10 ozs., 
$16.00. Please send draft, ex- 
press or P. O. order, marked 
quick or medium setting and 
address your dealer or 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 
6541 Yale Ave. 












PATENT PENDING 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IPANA 
TOOTH 
PASTE 


Is more than a 
dentifrice 


Certainly, it keeps teeth 
clean and brings out their 
natural brilliance but — it 
doesn’t stop there. 


Ipana wakes up lazy gums. 
It tones and strengthens 
them through its stimulat- 
ing effects and so aids in 
making for an improved oral 
condition generally. 





HEPATICA 


A carefully blended and well 
balanced effervescent saline 
combination. 


Materially aids in the treat- 
ment of pathologic oral dis- 
eases by thoroughly cleans- 
ing the intestinal canal. 


Laxative or active cathartic 
according to dosage. 





























When the 
Partial 


goes right to place your 
patient has a high re- 
gard for you and nat- 
urally—full confidence in 
your ability and work. 


Satisfied Patients 
build business. 


We can satisfy you and 
your patient. 


L. B. CRUSE 


Dental Laboratories 


DECATUR 
Tel. 27014 
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| We Satisfy Others Maybe We Can 


Please You. 





Gaffigan Dental Laboratory 
Public Service Building 
SUITE 525 PHONE MAIN 5317 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


“SUPERIOR TECHNICIANS TO THE DENTAL PROFESSION” 























IMPORTANT... 


Let the Advertiser Know 





You Read Trubyte Teeth 


STEELE’S FACINGS 
HECOLITE - ALCOLITE 


t he Large Complete Stocks 
Prompt Mail Service 


© 
GOLDSMITH BROS. 
A ds SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
5 North Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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THINK 





of a better way to build a par- 





tial denture — the answer is 
bound to be "“true'’ Roach 
design. 
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THE MOST DISCRIMINATING \. 


and you will find us ca- 
pable to deal with your 
cases intelligently. 


NEW DESION 


Su 


STEINER 


DENTAL COMPARY 


Myers Building SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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a 
WASHINGTON STREET AT WABASH AVENUE 


Chicago’s Finest Office Building 
An Ideal Location for Physicians and Dentists 
Limited Amount of Space Available on Professional Floors 
FRANCIS W. BOYDEN, Manager 
Telephone Franklin 1680 


Owned and Operated by 


THE ESTATE OF MARSHALL FIELD 














ATIENTS choose 
>>> WISELY «<< 





























>» RECOGNIZE 
QUALITY« 


and the wise dentist will show 
his cast partials to best ad- 
vantage, as can be done on 
DEE VITRO demonstrating 


—_ : Ask your dealer to see one 
models an attractive, new, of the DEE VITRO smodele 
serviceable model. 


The price is right. 




















THOMAS 


DEE:CO 


Refiners and Manufacturers 
55 E.WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 











